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Utica Learns 


HE INSURANCE agents of Utica, 
N. Y., have just been through 
a trying experience. Imagine hav- 
ing 10 or 
say they will not write automobile 


12 casualty companies 


business in your city—having 
companies with whom you have 
been doing business for as much 
as 37 years, pull out of your office. 


The 


blamed 


companies could not be 


too much; the loss ratios 
ran variously to a high of 140 per 
cent. We were really on the spot, 
but we are successfully solving our 
problem. 

Utica is a city of 100,000 peo 
ple, situated on the main high 
ways between Albany and Buffalo 
and trunk routes north and south. 


So the transient traffic is ex 
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tremely heavy. It is an old city, 


consequently the streets are not 
modern 
had the 


business was good, 


laid out to accommodate 
traffic. 
usual apathy 


and traffic enforcement and engi 


Then, too, we 


neering were not important to us. 

But we woke up in a hurry in 
the fall of 1947 when those notices 
began to come in from our com- 
panies. When we looked 
for other companies to take their 


around 


places, most of them had no desire 
Utica, either. 
that we were 


to do business in 


Then we knew 
really on a spot. 
dilemma 


Let’s see how our 
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came about. For one thing, our 
rates were the wartime schedules 
and had not yet been adjusted. 
We never had a college in Utica 
until after the war; then we found 
ourselves with a branch of Syra- 
cuse University, Mohawk College, 
and the New York State Institute 
of Applied Arts Science, 
which altogether brought around 
3,000 youths 
Many of them had cars. There also 


and 


into our territory. 
had developed a general laxity of 
traffic enforcement, probably due 
to the war and a shortage of police 
Our traffic 
neering department was trying to 


personnel. city engi- 
do a job, but nobody was inter- 
ested. The companies were losing 
business 


money on automobile 


and, naturally, they decided to 
eliminate their worst territories. If 
we were to continue to write au- 
tomobile insurance, we had to do 


something about it. 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Our first step was to appoint an 


accident prevention committee, 
consisting of three members of the 
Insurance Agents Club and three 
from the Utica Safety Council. We 
asked the commissioner of public 
safety to discuss with our group 
ways to make Utica a safer city. 
A visit to 
National 
Agents and the Accident Preven- 


headquarters of the 


Association of Insurance 


tion Department of the Associa- 


May 


tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies proved highly profitable. At 


Association we 
facilities, 


the Casualty 

learned of their 
which were made available to us. 
At National headquarters we were 
acquainted with the sound acci- 
dent prevention program, “Safety 
is Good Business.” Upon our re- 
really got 


many 


turn, the committee 
active, and many effective plans 
for traffic safety were adopted. 
These were all put into force by 
the commissioner of public safety 
and the results have been remark- 


able. 
ENFORCEMENT Gets RESULTS 
One of the first steps was strict 
enforcement of all traffic regula- 
with viola- 
me, 


starting minor 


Believe 


tions, 


tions. strict enforce- 
ment really reduces accidents. We 
traffic 


fre- 


quickly learned that when 


arrests increase, accident 
quency goes down. We also found 
that if people are really hurt in 
their pocketbooks—if, when they 
violate a traffic law, they are forced 
to pay a large enough fine—they 
will be more careful about viola- 
tions. The committee met with the 
city judge and he quickly agreed 
with us. Fines were increased. 
Under the old system, fines for 
speeding were only $10; the new 
fines are $30 for the first violation, 
$60 for the second and $100 for 


the third. The fines for disre- 
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garding a traffic light or a stop 
sign used to be $3; today they 
have been increased to $15, $30 
and $60. Overloading the front 
seat formerly carried a fine of $2; 
the penalities for the same offense 
are now $5, $10 and $15. This 
really resulted in improvement. 
When a driver 
will have to pay $15 for going 
through a stop sign or a light, he 
doesn’t take the chance. We proved 
that safe driving habits can be 
taught through the pocketbook. 
These two steps, strict enforce- 
ment and increasing fines, were 
both started early in 1948, and ac- 
cidents immediately began to de- 


realizes that he 


cline. The newspapers cooperated 
wonderfully, giving us plenty of 
space in our efforts to educate peo- 


ple in safe driving practices. 
Utica’s traffic engineering di- 
vision is a part of the police de- 
partment headed by a 
young man who has had thorough 
training in traffic engineering. In 
addition, the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies 
made a thorough traffic engineer- 
ing survey, the findings of which 
will shortly be presented to our 
city officials. Good traffic engi- 
neering really gets results in reduc- 
ing accidents. Utica is now far 
many other cities, an 
opinion that is shared by the 
traffic engineers of the Association 


and is 


ahead of 
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of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

We changed our lighting in 
many streets, installing brighter 
lights to improve the vision range 
of drivers. The results were amaz- 
ing. One beautiful example was 
on a main thoroughfare, where in 
1947 had been 29 after- 
dark accidents, including three 


there 
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deaths. In the year following in- 
stallation of the new lights, there 
were 14 accidents, with no deaths. 
Here are a few of the many other 
engineering changes that were 
made during 1948: 

A total of 160 
spent at 59 intersections, taking 
volume tallies of traffic. Through 
these tallies, the traffic light timing 


hours were 
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was changed at 39 intersections. 
Traffic lights at many intersections 
were interconnected and synchro 
guarantee a continuous 
How of traffic. Every 
1,770 motor accidents reported to 


nized to 
one of the 


the police was analyzed to deter- 
A total of 1,276 
signs were placed at new 


mine the cause. 
traffic 
locations or used to replace old 
signs. These traffic signs conform 
with national and state standards 
in color, size, shape and legend. 
In Utica we have learned that a 
city properly engineered for traffic 
will be a safe city. The money 


traffic 


dividends in 


spent for engineering will 


bring fewer acci- 


dents which will save many dol- 


lars and, far more important, will 


save lives and painful injuries. 


IMPORTANCE OF THREE “E’s” 


You will note that so far every- 
thing which we have accomplished 
in Utica has been a result of the 
enforcement, 
We 


are really 


three “E’s” of safety 


engineering and education. 
have learned that they 
important and if followed will re- 
sult in a> city. Now let’s 
look at the results last year, which 
are continuing this year. 

In 1947, we had a total of 2,199 
traffic acidents. In 1948, we had 
1,770 accidents, a decrease of 429, 
or approximately 20 percent. This 
is really remarkable when you re- 
that 


safer 


membet motor vehicle regis 
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1948 increased 
1947. 
decreases were only 
cent. In 1947, we had 199 pedes- 
trians injured by vehicles, and in 
1948 only 175, a decrease of 24. 
In 1947 we had 463 persons in- 
jured in vehicles and 413 in 1948, 
a decrease of 50. For the months 
February of this 
a total of 190 acci- 
dents. For two months 
of 1948, total of 

We therefore have had a decrease 


tration in 15 per- 


cent over State and national 


about 5 per- 


January and 


vear, we had 
the same 
we had a 


two months 


of 109 accidents for 
of this year as compared’ with the 


same two months last year. 
NEWSPAPER COOPERATES 
Every Sunday our 
publishes a summary of the ac- 
cidents for the week. It 
on the front page, and here is a 
typical example: 


newspaper 


appears 


More Good News, 9th Week in Row 

The week of February 27 to March 5 
was the ninth week in a row during 
which the Police Traffic Division re- 
ported a reduction in accidents com- 
pared to the corresponding week in 
1948. Not only were total accidents 
down over the same period of a year 
ago, but traffic deaths were still repre- 
sented by “zero” in the _ division’s 
weekly accident score 

The weekly score: 

1948 
TOTAL ACCIDENTS . 51 
Fatalities 0 
ee injured (not includ- 
pedestrians) : 

Adult pedestrians injured.. 
Child pedestrians injured 
TOTAL ACCIDENTS TO DATE 
Fatalities 
Persons injured (not includ- 

ing pedestrians) 
Adult pedestrians injured 
Child pedestrians injured 


1949 
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BEFORE 4 AFTER y 


Improved lighting on this street reduced after-dark accidents from 
29, including three deaths, in 1947 to 14, with no deaths, in 1948. 
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Once a month a report is pub- 
lished by the police department, 
announcing results for the preced- 
ing month. It includes all acci- 
dents and the cause of each one. 
This to us. If many 
accidents from the same 
cause, we immediately try to find 


is valuable 
occur 


means of eliminating that cause. 
instance, if there is an in- 
crease in accidents at intersections, 
we know that motorists are being 
careless when entering the inter- 


For 


sections, probably disregarding 
stop signs or lights. At our month- 
ly meeting with the commissioner 
of public safety we point out that 
the police may have become care- 
less about enforcing the laws. 
Through articles in the newspaper, 
the people are warned that viola- 
tions must stop and that regula- 
tions are to be strictly enforced. 
This idea of publishing the acci- 
record in the has 


dent paper 


proved very valuable as a means 
of educating the public. We also 
publish the name of everyone who 
traffic 
and again when convicted and the 
amount of fine paid. The people 


is arrested for a violation 


will cooperate if they know that all 
are being treated alike—that there 
are no exceptions. 

We have 
wonderful results which have been 


been amazed at the 
accomplished. It takes time and 
effort, but it is worth while. I am 
convinced that any city can bring 
about the same good results. En- 
forcement, engineering and educa- 
tion will reduce accidents. In 
Utica, we are going to continue 
our efforts, knowing that it will 
result in savings of thousands of 
dollars in insurance premiums, in 
property damage claims, and in 
loss of lives. Safety is good busi- 


ness. 


The Good Old Days 


Two workmen were watching the operation 
of an immense piece of machinery which shov- 
eled fifty tons of earth in one scoop. One of 
them said: “Bill, if it weren’t for that blasted 
shovel, 500 of us might be busy with our 


spades.” 


— 


answered Bill, “and if it weren’t for 


our spades, 1,000,000 of us might be busy with 


teaspoons.” 


—Detroit Purchasor 








... AUTOMOBIL! 
Never Rains But It Pours. A motorist 
was driving his car ina blinding snow- 
storm when the car skidded and went 
into a ditch. Badly bruised, the driver 
managed to climb back onto the high- 
way where he was immediately hit 
by another car, so badly injured that 
he was taken to a nearby hospital. 
There it was decided to move him to 
another hospital for further treatment. 
On the way, however, the ambulance 
collided with a truck and the victim 
suffered further injuries (Sherwood, 
Wisconsin). Helpful. A_ truck 
driver, stopping to help a motorist in 
distress, remained to arrest him as a 
car thief. The car, it developed, be- 
longed to the truck driver (Brooks, 
Oregon). 


... BURGLARY AND THEF1 
The Hypnotic Screen. A psychiatrist 
became so engrossed in a television 
drama about a_ psychiatrist and a 
house-breaker that he failed to hear 


a burglar make off with one of his 
suits and $130 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Prove It. A woman tavern-owner, dis- 
cussing the always-popular subject of 
crime with two customers, remarked 
that if her place were ever held up, 
she’d hand over every cent. Where- 
upon one of the customers pulled a 
gun and she did (New York City)... . 
Generous. A St. grocer, con- 
fronted by a hold-up man who took 
his last $40, protested that he needed 
some change to continue the day’s 
business. He got $5 back. . . . Mean. 
On the other hand, hold-up men who 
robbed a San Diego hotel till of $23, 
then went through the clerk’s pockets 
and collected his last nickel to keep 
him from calling police. 


Louis 


... FIDELITY 
Week-End Sale. A woman proprietor 
of a general store went away for the 
week-end, leaving her store in charge 
of an employee. Unfortunately there 
were several jugs of hard cider in the 
store. On her return, the owner told 
police that her employee had invited 
several friends in to sample the cider, 
and that during the course of the 
party they held an informal sale at 
which $295 worth of merchandise was 
auctioned off. She filed an embezzle- 
ment complaint (Mount Vernon, Ohio). 


. .. MISCELLANEOUS 
Human Hazard. In Hamilton, Ontario, 
the owner of a china shop decided, 
on a $150 bet, to find out just what 
does happen when a bull gets into 
one. He rode the bull into the shop, 
discovered that the animal caused 
comparatively little damage, but that 
crowds of spectators, trying to goad 
the bull into action, broke $100 worth 
of china. 





California agents saw a valu- 
able public relations oppor- 
tunity in a state-wide traffic 
safety campaign. A stimulating 
account of what can be done 
in any state by wide-awake 
agents’ associations 


California Works for Safety 


TER SEVERAL vears ol re 


A 


adopted last year to expand the 


search, a program — was 
public relations activities of the 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents and the National Automo- 
Club. The of the 
program is the prevention of acci 
dents, it to 
plish through the creation of local 
Cali- 
fornia and operates along the lines 
of the National Safety 

new community safety 

“Operation Safety.” The 
nator is Robert W. “Bob” Jackson, 
of 


safety 


bile purpose 


which seeks accom 


safety councils throughout 
Council's 
program, 


coordi- 


public relations and 


the National 


director 
public for 
Automobile Club. 

The activity got under way a 
vear ago. It creates an opportunity 
the 


ance agent to extend a community 


for local professional insur- 


service. Through local insurance 
associations he is in a position to 
offer a complete safety council pro 


gram to the entire population, free 
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of charge, to be operated by its 
citizens with the cooperation of all 
fraternal and = gov- 


civic, service, 


ernmental organizations. “Opera- 
tion Safety” can be established in 
any community, regardless of size, 
as a clearing house for all forms 
of safety effort. 

In a single year Mr. Jackson has 
attended 393 meetings in the in 
terest of organizational work, and 
talked to 14,964 60 


cities in California. To date there 


people in 


are 14 councils or more in opera 
30 the 


stage. There are another score of 


tion, and in organization 


councils — in 
every 
stance spearheaded by the Cali- 
of Insurance 
Agents through their local associa- 
Not is this a 


dously valuable service to any com- 


requests for safety 


various communities—in in- 


fornia Association 


tions only tremen- 


munity, but it is also a public re- 
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lations program beyond criticism. 
It commands the respect of every- 
one. : 

Even at this early stage in the 
development of “Operation Safety,” 
much progress has been made. 
The representative of the National 
Club has 
California in 


Automobile been 
throughout 


the activity of 


very 
active 
promoting 
safety councils, 
counseling councils which are in 


local 
encouraging and 
existence but dormant, and creat- 
ing new where none ex- 
isted. He makes it clearly known 
in every community in which he 
appears, that his activities are 
sponsored by the local agents as- 
sociation. His activities have been 
such as to lend credit both to the 


groups 


local agents association and_ the 
National Automobile Club, which 


we represent as agents. 
THINKING Was Sound 


When orig 
inally conceived, and it has been 


this program was 
in “process” for several years, it 
was thought that the key- 
stone of its success would be. the 


very 


individual and combined strength 
of over 2,000 vitally interested in- 
surance agents in this state. The 
fact that in every town and city 
in California there is either an in- 
dividual member of the California 
Association of Agents 
or a local agents association, was 
counted upon to furnish a nucleus 


Insurance 


of interest with whom the club’s 
representative could work to pro- 
mote safety. The 
this thinking is now clearly estab- 


soundness of 


lished. 
Through the organization of the 

National 

companies, 


Automobile Club our 


which own the club, 
have more than done their share 
in their contribution to this prob- 
lem. When this program was pro- 
posed to them a short time ago, 
the club immedi- 
that 


they .were in a unique position to 


the directors of 
ately recognized through it 
perform a great service for Cali- 


fornia. 


It’s Easy To Start 

Quite a few individuals and lo- 
cal associations have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to im- 
prove conditions in their cities by 
spearheading the safety council 
movement locally. The only thing 
needed to start the movement is 
for the local association of agents 
to request the “Bob” 
Jackson to set the wheels in mo- 
tion. This 
the work 
calities which are necessary in put- 


services of 
particular portion of 
involves many techni- 
ting together, piece by piece, an 


organization that will be sustain- 


ing over the years and continue 


to expand as it grows. 
The first step in any community 
insurance agents 


is to have the 


association there select some indi- 
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vidual who is a leader, one who 
has the respect of the entire popu- 
lation and the prestige, therefore, 
that will tend to guide the think- 
ing of all groups. The second step 
is the selection of four or five per- 
sons to serve as officers, men who 
can and will support the chairman 
and are interested in safety. Third, 
select a board of 
equally high caliber, who will be 
able to win the cooperation of all 
member 


groups. Fourth, select a 


of each service and civic group 


in the town or city, who will carry 
sponsored 


on the monthly 


grams and act as a steering com- 


pro- 


mittee for all organizations. 

Putting together an 
tion of this type is no small job. 
The key is coordination, with as- 
the insurance asso- 
laying the 


organiza- 


sistance from 


ciation members in 
ground work. We feel their time is 
well because the pay-off 
really comes when these councils 
are put together. It is valuable 


public relations to the agency sys- 


spent 


tem. In a majority of cases, insur- 
ance agents themselves are selected 
to act as officers of the safety 
council and to carry on the task of 


guiding the council. 
how 


Examples of committees 
are set up might be stated as fol- 
lows: the chief of police should 
head the Committee for Enforce- 
ment and Traffic Safety; the fire 
chief should head the Committee 


directors of 


May 


on Fire Prevention; the superin- 
tendent of schools should head 
the School Safety Committee; the 
chairman of the Parent-Teachers 
Association should be in charge of 
Home Safety; the industrial lead- 
er, Industrial Safety; the local 
newspaper publisher or _ editor 
should be in charge of publicity 
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and give counsel to the service 
clubs in publicizing their monthly 
programs—and all of this with the 
“blessings” of the That 
starts us at the local level. 

In California, local agents are 
represented in key positions on 
every council organized to date, as 
follows: Beverly Hills Safety Coun- 


cil, John Whitney, chairman; Santa 


mayor. 
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Rosa Safety Council, Charles Pfis- 
ter, vice-president; Chico Safety 
Council, Lorrin Carroll, director; 
Oroville being organized under 
J. J. Kitrick; Tulare Safety Coun- 
cil, Don Hillman, chairman (or- 
ganizing); San Luis Obispo Safety 
Council, Gerald Evans, vice-presi- 
dent; Santa Barbara Safety Coun- 
cil, Col. Elwood Read, acting 
chairman; Santa Paula Safety 
Council,. Wayne Harvey, chair- 
man; Alhambra Safety 
Richard Naylor, vice-president; 
North Hollywood Safety Council, 
William McCann, San 
Fernando Valley Communities 
Safety Council, William R. Van 
Dusen, chairman; Auburn Safety 
Council, Donald A. Graham, di- 
rector. Here is conclusive evidence 


Council, 


chairman; 


that the insurance agent is an im- 
portant person in his community 
ind does have the qualifications 
for leadership in community serv- 


ice programs. 
FACILITIES EXPANDED 


This year we have ex- 
panded our facilities to the extent 
of contributing major service to 
one of the largest safety councils 
in the country, namely, the Greater 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, under Presi- 
dent Jim Bishop, with Col. F. C. 
Lynch as secretary-manager, and 
Joe Kaplan, manager. 
Some months ago a plan was for- 


past 


assistant 
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mulated to have this council estab- 
lish itself as the parent organiza- 
tion of all community safety coun- 
cils in the county that we organize 
as_ affiliate affiliate 
council operates under officers, di- 
rectors and committees without 
paid staff, and is the typical or- 
ganization we have been talking 
about in preceding paragraphs. 


councils. An 


STICKER IDEA DEVELOPED 


Budgets are always a problem 
in small communities, so another 


plan was adopted. The Los An- 


geles chapter originated the idea 
of a windshield or window sticker 
which pledges the owner to safety as 
a condition of membership and costs 
$1. The proceeds are used for pro- 
motion of safety activities. The 
Los Angeles county parent council 
supplies the stickers to the local 
councils and they, upon sale, re- 
turn 50¢ to the parent organiza- 
tion. The parent organization in 
turn places at the disposal of these 
local chapters, within the county 
of Los Angeles, their entire paid 
staff to assist in organization work, 
publicity, public relations and all 
phases of operation in this na- 


tional movement. Chapters now 
working under this plan are Bev- 
erly Hills, Lynwood, Alhambra and 
North Hollywood, with the entire 
San Fernando Valley coming in at 
the completion of their organiza- 


tior early in 1949. 
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High school driver education courses are being promoted and coordinated 


In the metropolitan area, the 
Insurance An- 
geles has also contributed much to 
the local safety council chapter. 
During the last half of 1948 the 
National Automobile Club assisted 
Safety 
tee, with Dain Sturges as chairman 
of the 


Association of Los 


their Traffic and Commit- 


Accident Prevention Com- 


mittee, in their sponsorship of the 


February 1949 “Operation Safety” 
Program. The February theme, for 
“Learn and Obey 
with special em- 


instance, 
Traffic 


phasis on the left hand turn move- 


was 
Laws,” 
ment, which happens to be a 
highly disputed traffic regulation. 
Many 
cluding 
meetings which were attended by 


conferences were held, in- 


several assembly dinnei 
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the entire association membership 
and important public officials and 
local leaders who are intimately 
interested in the subject. We feel 
that this was a major contribution 
to a great city’s effort to combat 
its high accident frequency and 
severity rate and is only a single 
example of how we are operating. 

A Loox aT THE FUTURE 

Our outlook for the future of 

“Operation Safety” is very bright. 
These are the reasons: 

1. Urgent need 

2. Demand 

3. Favorable results 

Accident frequency and severity 

rates create the urgent need for 
this program. The loss in money, 
time and life creates the demand. 
We are using as our yardstick for 
results the 


declining frequency 


severity rate in those com- 


which 


and 
adequate 
The California 
Association of Insurance Agents 
and the National Automobile Club 
are coordinating this activity in 
California for the National Safety 


munities have 


safety programs. 


Council as a service to the insur 


ance industry and to the public. 
One of the latest developments 
in this expanding activity is a con- 
centration of efforts on the co- 
ordination and promotion of safe 
driver education in California high 
schools. Although efforts to make 
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such instruction state-wide have 


been under way for some years, 
less than half the high schools in 
California have driver education, 
and in some instances the program 
of coordination has not been too 
satisfactory. With the approval of 
the California Department of Edu- 
cation, and through the facilities 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety 


seminars for 


Companies, a_ series of 
teachers are in the 
process of being arranged at stra- 
tegic spots throughout the state. 
These seminars will be given in 
cooperation with other agencies, 
but the training aids and the tasks 
of instructing will be highlighted 
by material and personnel fur- 
nished by the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Association of 


Casualty and Surety Companies. 
LocaL Associations’ Work 


Local agents associations, with 
the help of “Bob” Jackson, will 
and aid in 


promote, coordinate 


securing the acceptance of the 
driver training program in every 
high school in the state. This pro- 
gram will have the endorsement 
of the Governor’s Traffic Coordina- 
National 


soon. it 


tion Committee and the 
Safety Council. One day 
will make quite a story in itself. 
Well, there is our story. It would 
not be complete, however, without 
placing some emphasis upon the 
importance of a program of this 
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sort to every agent. I am going to 
quote from the report of last year’s 
Accident Prevention Committee. 
It was through this committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Neil 
Greene of Sebastopol, that our 
program got under way. The re- 
port states: 

“It should not be necessary to 
tell an agent, at least a man or 
woman of the type who voluntarily 
affiliates with his trade organiza- 
tion, that traffic safety 
work is good business. Look at it 
any way you like. Selfishly? Sure 
—it’s the ‘public 
available to an insurance 
What finer contribution to the civic 
betterment of a community could 
possibly be made? Traffic safety 


active 


best relations’ 


man. 


work is right down the insurance 


agent’s alley. Who should be more 
interested in reducing the toll of 
property damage loss? Who should 
be more interested in reducing the 
economic loss caused by bodily in- 
juries? California’s place in the 
accident picture is certainly an un- 
enviable one. 

“We have seen frequent rate 
increases. We have seen our loss 
files increase, with a resultant in- 
crease in office detail, and time 
lost to production. We have seen: 
our market for automobile insur- 
ance impaired, and in some cases 
even closed to those agents who 
could not offer a company a suf- 
ficient volume of collateral business. 
Who should be more vitally con- 
cerned in this great problem than 
the insurance agent?” 


Enemy in the Hoose 
had 


when he went to see a movie laid in the Ca- 
nadian wilds. Presently he saw a close-up of a 


Angus lived 


moose. 
“I dinna ken what 


two 


months in America 


yon beastie is,” he re- 


marked to his companion. 
His friend explained that it was a moose. 
“A moose?” Angus cried. “Aweel, if that is 
a moose, then I dinna want to meet an Amer- 


ican rat!” 


The Bulletin 
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“Well, since we can’t be sure whether the handwriting is Smythe’s or 
Jorgenson’s, I suppose the only fair thing to do is fire both.” 














“One more remark like that, Peggy, and you'll have to remove your straw!” 
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Farms Need Fire 


EF HUNDRED THOUSAND fires 
annually are destroying Amer- 
ica’s natural resources and_ the 
homes of American industry and 
agriculture at an unprecedented 
rate. While rural sections have not 
suffered in this appalling increase 
of fire waste to the extent that has 
been experienced in the urban cen- 
ters, there are nevertheless a num- 
factors which 


ber of important 


clearly call for increased activity 
and practical results by all who 
are interested and engaged in 
farm fire prevention and protection. 

Study these facts for a moment. 
It is that 3,500 


people are killed and thousands 


estimated farm 
are injured in fires that destroy 
$90,000,000 
of farm property annually. In dol- 


approximately worth 


lars and cents alone, that means a 
farm fire bill of nearly one third 
million dollars for: 


of a every 


working day of the year—a very 
realistic tax resource 


of the 


upon every 


American farmer as thou- 


Farms suffer appalling losses 
from fire, amounting to $90 mil- 
lion annually. Here is an im- 
portant area where agents can 
benefit their rural communities 
and themselves by taking the 
lead in an educational pro- 
gram of fire prevention 


Protection 


By DENNIS G&. SMITH 


sands of tons of foodstuffs worth 


tens of millions of dollars are de- 
stroyed in farm and rural blazes 


which level homes, barns, gran- 
elevators. and 


addition, 
acres of 


aries, mills, ware- 
each 


priceless 


houses. \In 
25,000,000 


forestland are 


year 
destroyed, water 
supplies are damaged, wild life is 
killed off, and vegetation that is 
needed to prevent erosion and 
floods is burned off of the top soil. 

This appalling loss to American 
agriculture by fire can be traced 
to three’, basic faulty 
building ‘construction, (2) lack of 
knowledge of the cause of farm 


causes— (1) 


fires, and (3) inadequate fire pro- 
supply. The 
need for modern rural fire protec- 
tion and an aggressive educational 
program of rural fire prevention is 
being emphasized by agricultural 
organizations, colleges, civic groups, 


tection and water 
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fire departments and national or- 
ganizations to inform farmers 
throughout the country about fire 
prevention and protection proce- 
dures and methods. 

The wartime shortage of labor 
stimulated the farmer to buy more 
and more labor saving equipment. 
As a result, within the last decade 
we have witnessed the emancipa- 
tion of American agriculture 
through the use of modern ma- 
chinery. Tractors, trucks and auto- 
mobiles have replaced the horse 
and mule. The production of wheat 
is almost completely mechanized 
and corn production in the thriv- 
ing corn belt states is well on the 
way to complete mechanization. 
Several methods of mechanical hay 
harvesting are competing for adop- 
tion. Flame cultivators and me- 
chanical pickers are reducing the 
man-hours put into bale 
of cotton by the Southern farmer. 


every 


Tremendous progress has been 


made in the use of labor saving 
equipment by the dairy enterprise. 
New sugar beet 


planting and sugar cane cutting 


equipment for 


is now in general use. Even  air- 


planes are being used for weed 


and pest control. 

This tremendous increase in the 
use of machinery on the farm, 
which has contributed much to the 
unparalleled production records of 
the -American farmer in the past 
few years, has at the same time in- 


farm ac- 
injury 


hazards of 
and 


creased the 
Farm fire 
hazards, while serious even in the 
and cul- 


tivities. 
old horse-drawn plow 
tivator days have mounted rapid- 
lv, until now they embrace the 
widest category of industrial, trans- 
portation expos- 
ures. For example, we now have 


and commercial 
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blacksmith and machine — shop 
hazards; hazards that are common 
to the use of trucks, tractors and 
even airplanes, the use of toxic 
compounds and inflammable _ li- 
quids, electric power plants and 
equipment, saws, wood 
working machinery and crop dry- 
ing equipment. The growth of 


these hazards calls not only for a 


power 
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more scientific application of fire 
prevention technique, but again 
emphasizes the fact that fire pre- 
vention alone is not enough. The 
big business of agriculture must 
also be provided with fire pretec- 
tion. 
A Vast BusINESS 

Let us briefly view the magni- 
tude of this big business of agri- 
culture, which “had an income of 
over $38,000,000,000 in 1947 and 
whose savings reached an all-time 
$22,000,000,000. 
mortgage indebtedness has dropped 
$5,000,000,000. A report 
as of January 1, 1948, shows an 
the total 
American agriculture to over 
$122,000,000,000 in 1948, as com- 
pared to $53,000,000,000 in 1940. 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that farm income for 
1948 exceeded the 1947 total by 
approximately ~ $600,000,000, in 
spite of the fact that earlier esti- 
mates predicted that the 1948 in- 
come would be slightly lower. If 


igh o ‘arm 
higl f F 


to only 


increase in assets of 


history repeats itself, as it has a 
habit of doing, no other group in 
America will have such a sizable 


backlog of savings and unmort- 


gaged investment to rely upon if 


less prosperous times should’ re- 


turn. 
The modern business farmer is 


a prospect for almost every line 


of insurance you sell, including 


May 


property insurance on buildings, 
farm personal insurance, automo- 
bile and truck insurance, owner’s 
and tenant’s liability, compensa- 
tion, life, personal property floater 
and livestock mortality. He espe- 
cially needs the intelligent service 
that a live wire insurance producer 
can supply with an on-the-premises 
survey of his insurance needs and 
the safe, sound and dependable 


stock company protection that 


you, as a producer, can provide. 


Don’t Trust AVERAGES 


It has been said that no local 
agency operating in a town of 
25,000 population or less can be 
built upon a sound foundation un- 
less it keeps on its books a sub- 
stantial volume of the insurance 
of the business farmers in the 
agricultural community that  sur- 
rounds communities of that size. 
It should be remembered that the 
biggest mistake anyone can make 
in analyzing the farm section of 
the national or state markets is to 
talk and think of things in terms 
According to the 
census, we 6,000,000 so- 
called farms. But wise agents will 
interest themselves in farms which 


of averages. 
have 


produce income, those which en- 
able their owners or operators to 
buy in substantial quantities the 
things of life, including 
sound insurance. A _ prominent 
figure in the farm equipment bus- 


better 
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Every year fires kill 3,500 farm people and injure thousands more 


iness in Chicago has said: 

“We do not have 6,000,000 
farms, but we do have 3,500,000 
‘business farms’ which are worthy 
of the name. These farms make 
money, buy manufactured goods, 
need sound property insurance and 
can pay for it. Those farmers in 
the top-half income group receive 
82 percent of net farm cash in- 


come and account for as much as 
91 percent of farm expenditures.” 
Interest yourself in the national 


‘campaign of rural fire prevention 


and protection through chambers 
of commerce that is now being 
sponsored by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Waste 
Council. Take the leadership in 
your own community and provide 
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rural fire’ protection. It 
would be difficult to choose an 
activity which will bring local 
agents or groups of local agents 
the public attention and approval 
that will accrue from participation 
in such a campaign. You will be 
amazed at the favorable publicity 
that can be directed to you and 
to your community as a whole by 
providing the leadership in a com- 
munity event of this character. See 


it with 





the secretary of your local cham- 
ber of commerce. If you do not 
have an active chamber of com- 
merce in your community, write 
to the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington 6, D. C., 
for a copy of an informative and 
interesting manual which care- 
fully outlines a complete plan for 
rural fire prevention and_protec- 
tion. 





ne 


“T see my time is up, so this concludes my investigation of Senator Coo.” 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years Ago 
Recently a producer in a city of some 75,000 was induced to put on a 
two-weeks’ campaign for burglary lines. He carefully selected 185 prospects, 
most of whom were clients for whom he already carried some form of insurance. 
Newspaper advertising and direct mail were tied in with his solicitation activ- 
ities. Result: Over $5,000 in premiums on 36 new risks. To many of you, 
burglary is a neglected line. Is it because you don’t know enough about it 
to explain it properly to your clients? If so, you can easily remedy that situation, 
as accurate information is available to you from the companies you represent. 
I’, A. Brinkman, “Opportunities in Burglary Insurance.” 


i. > 
Four Years Ago 

Whether a business be large or small, the need for dishonesty insurance has 
always existed and under present conditions is intensified. The exigencies of 
war are forcing employers generally to engage and place in positions of 
responsibility and trust, immature, inexperienced and untested employees to a 
degree never before contemplated. Increased living costs, stiff taxes, and other 
demands upon a stand-still income have presented, and will continue to present, 
financial problems to many new and old “white collar” employees of both 
sexes, some of whom will try to solve them at the employer's expense.—C. A. 
Kulp, “The Insurance Business Is Different.” 


Two Years Ago 

We rural agents all know that farm fire business is not as profitable as city 
lines because it is more costly to handle; however, if a liability policy can be 
written along with the fire line the call becomes much more profitable. On all 
new farm business we quote the one premium covering fire, extended coverage 
and liability rather than separate premiums and coverage, as the client is more 
likely to take it in one package. It is a natural running mate for farm fire 
insurance. The agent has some fine talking points as there are many hazards in 
the operation of a farm.—Karl D. Dakin, “Farm Liability Insurance.” 
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Landlords are among the 
agent's best customers. To build 
a strong wall of insurance pro- 
tection around the landlord’s 
investment is a task worthy of 
all the agent’s expertness and 


skill 


Insurance on Rental Property 


RS CONTROL may stay or 
go, but landlords will remain 


among the best customers of the 
insurance agent. Few fields offer 
the number and variety of clients 
with so many insurance needs as 
the investor in rental properties. 
And far outnumbering all others 
are the landlords who derive in- 
come from the rental of private 
residences, apartments, stores and 
offices. 

Where are these customers to be 
found? Unlike the doctor, lawyer, 
contractor or manufacturer, the 
landlord rarely will hang out a 
shingle or, especially during a 
building space shortage, otherwise 
advertise his wares. But the enter- 
prising insurance agent is a re- 
sourceful individual and will find 
the ways and means to locate him. 
It will not fail to occur to the alert 
producer that the physician, the 
attorney and the businessman 
might also be landlords. The neigh- 
bor who converted the upper floors 


of his home into apartments, the 


By CHARLES J. HARE 


merchant who retired on an income 
from rent-producing real estate, the 
bank down the street with its list 
of rental properties, the owner of 
the office building in which his 
is located—and a host of 
are all landlords whose ac- 


agency 
others 
quaintance he will seek. He will 
not have to be told that where 
there is a tenant there must be a 
landlord. So in dealing with the 
former, he will not overlook the 
possibility of doing business with 
the latter. 

The insurance agent can inter- 
pret to his own profit the doleful 
countenance which caricaturists fre- 
quently ascribe to the landlord. 
The many possibilities of loss or 
impairment of an investment in 
rental properties must be a matter 
of great concern to the investor. 
Freedom from this worry will result 
from a carefully planned insurance 
program. So let us examine the 
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sources of loss to which the invest- 
ment is exposed and consider the 
available materials — coverages, if 
you prefer—for surrounding the in- 
vestment with a con- 
structed wall of protection. 

All landlords must face the pos- 
sibility of direct damage to their 
buildings and contents as well as 
the indirect financial loss that often 
accompanies and follows the phys- 
ical damage that fire, windstorm or 
explosion will cause. Since these 
losses may be broken down into 
categories of direct physical dam- 
age and their resulting financial 
losses, we should examine these 


soundly 


types separately. 


PossisiLities Exist EVERYWHERE 


All sections of our country are 
not exposed to all perils to an equal 
degree, but the possibility of loss 
by fire or lightning exists in a small 
mid-western town as well as in Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia or New Or- 
léans. The structure and all con- 
tents contained therein which are 
owned by the landlord should be 
valued, inventoried and insured in 
an adequate amount against the 
perils of fire and lightning. Prop- 
erty damage insurance covers the 
“actual cash value” of the prop- 
erty, which term may be defined as 
the replacement cost at the time 
of the fire, less depreciation. Insur- 
ance is written on two bases: i.e., 
a specific percentage of insurance 


to value (coinsurance) or on a flat 
or non-stipulated percentage of in- 
surance to value—and rates are of 
course adjusted accordingly. In 
either event, the fact to be con- 
sidered is that construction and re- 
placement costs are now at the 
highest level in history and have 
increased in some instances as much 
as 100 percent in recent years. It 
is, therefore, an absolute necessity 
to keep the amount of insurance in 
line with economic trends. 


EXTENDED COVERAGE NEEDED 


If the landlord could “call his 
losses,” our direct damage protec- 
tion might then be complete; but 
the elements of 
wind hail? 
be guaranteed 


who can control 


nature, such as and 
Could a 
that inherent hazards both inside 
and outside his property are free of 
explosion possibilities? Would he 
ever d.eam of building a high stone 
wall around his property to protect 


landlord 


it against contact from a runaway 
vehicle or from the acts of rioters 
or strikers causing commotion in 
front of a business concern next 
door or across the street? And what 
possible protection would he have 


against the chance that an aircraft 


might crash into his property? 
Don’t forget the Army bomber 
which struck the Empire State 
building—or the accident in which 
an aviation executive crashed in a 
residential section of a Pacific coast 
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town. An extended coverage en- 
dorsement protection 
against windstorm, hail, explosion, 
riot and civil commotion, aircraft, 


providing 


vehicle and smoke damage, in one 
package, should always be attached 


to the fire form. 

It is not uncommon to read in 
the newspapers of a tenant or an 
outsider causing willful and mali- 
cious damage to a building or its 
contents. Seldom is there adequate 
reason for these acts, but the fact 
that they do occur is reason enough 
for attachment of the vandalism 
mischief endorse- 
ment to supplement the extended 


and malicious 
coverage endorsement. 

To paraphrase the familiar adage, 
a plumbing system is as safe as its 
loosest joint. Considerable loss can 
result from water, steam and other 
substances due to leakage, overflow 
and in some cases the collapse of 
refrigerating 


plumbing, heating, 


and air-conditioning equipment, 
automatic sprinkler systems, ele- 
vated tanks and miscellaneous in- 
dustrial and domestic appliances. 
Water damage and sprinkler leak- 
age coverages may be indispensa- 
ble for many risks to prevent the 
landlord’s assets from being “wash- 
ed” away. 

Insurance under many _ physical 
damage forms is automatically sus 
pended while the building is va- 
cant or unoccupied beyond a stipu- 
lated number of days. For a nom- 


May 


inal charge this real possibility of 
loss can be overcome by the attach- 
ment, prior to such a situation, of 
an unoccupancy and vacancy per- 
mit. 

Thus far we have 
certain forms of direct damage pro- 
tection for our landlord. How could 


considered 


a fire cause the landlord any fur- 
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ther financial loss over and above 
the actual visible destruction of the 
building and contents? No tenant 
would be expected to continue to 
pay rent if his store, office or apart- 
ment was untenantable. This loss of 
income may have a serious financial 
effect upon the landlord. Rental in- 
surance is available for owners of 
buildings to protect them against 
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loss of income where rentals: have 
been interrupted or impaired by 
any of the aforementioned_ perils. 
If the landlord will purchase this 
coverage in the amount of his total 
rents, he will not suffer from a re- 
duction of income from his prop- 
erty. Even if he lives in one of his 
own apartments, rental insurance 
will respond to the extent of the 
rental value of his living quarters 
should he be forced to vacate them 
as a result of the damage or de- 


struction. 
CuHeck INpDIvipUAL NEEDS 


The agent’s 
landlord’s property and equipment 
will enable him to determine the 


inventory of the 


necessity of such other forms as 
steam boiler explosion and machin- 
ery breakdown. The geographical 
location of the risk will enter into 
his consideration of earthquake and 
volcanic eruption. 

Are you likely to have a dissatis- 
fied customer on your hands even 
though the landlord may be reim- 
bursed for damage to his property 
and for the loss of rental income? 
This could happen when he re- 
ceives the sad news that the pre- 
mium he paid for any of the cov- 
erages referred to above becomes 
fully earned or proportionately ex- 
hausted depending upon the ex 
tent of the damage. The odds are 
against his being any happier when 
he discovers that for a very nom- 
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Or 
an 


inal charge, the premium lost could 
have been salvaged through the 
medium of an unearned premium 
endorsement. 


Gass INSURANCE 


Coverage to defray the cost of 
replacement of broken glass, letter- 
ing, etc., will be important to some, 
but not all landlords. Undoubtedly 
little or no interest will be shown 
properties are 


where the rental 


residences containing only the or- 


dinary window glass. And whether 


the landlord should carry glass in- 
surance on mercantile and office 
buildings depends largely upon his 
form of lease. If the tenant is not 
held landlord 
should certainly consider insuring 
all grade floor exterior show win- 


responsible, the 


dowfronts, door glass and perhaps 
uppers and transoms. The agent 
will not want to overlook neon 
signs, valuable 
structural glass, opalite, vitrolite, 
glass bricks, glass with mitre-cut 


surfaces and special ornamental 


tempered _ glass, 


glass. The replacement of many 
types of glass can be an expensive 
proposition involving the equiva- 
lent of many months’ rental income 
from a property. 

Accidents will happen, no mat- 
ter how painstaking the landlord 
may be in the care and mainte- 
nance of his rental properties. The 
ever-present possibility of costly 
claims following injury to the per- 
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son or property of others is by far 
the most serious threat to the land- 
Indeed, awards 
found 


lord’s investment. 
for damages when he is 
negligent—not to mention the legal 
costs in the defense of claims, 
legitimate or otherwise—can and 
frequently do exceed the value of 
the property itself. While the man- 
ner in which public liability insur- 
ance meets this threat is familiar 
to the insurance agent, it may be 
helpful to enumerate the available 
coverages and to consider their ap- 
plication to the landlord’s require- 


ments, 


THE CorRE OF THE PROGRAM 


Owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
liability coverage is the foundation 
or core of the liability insurance 
program, since it protects the land- 
lord against liability imposed by 
law for injury to the person or 
property of others which arises out 
of the ownership, maintenance or 
use of the premises and the ways 
adjacent thereto. 

Not a few landlords 
tend that they have no need for 


may con- 
this protection because their lease 
form makes the tenants responsible 
for all accidents on the premises. 
The fallacy of this reasoning lies in 
the fact that the agreement be- 
tween landlord and tenant is not 
binding on third parties. Thus, the 
landlord can be sued and will be 
obliged to pay any judgment ob- 


May 


tained against him. His ability to 
recover from his tenant under the 
terms of the lease depends entirely 
upon the tenant’s financial position. 
If the tenant cannot make good, 
the landlord must “pocket” his loss. 
ELEVATOR LIABILITY 

Accidents occurring on elevators 
or by reason of their shaftways, 
machinery and equipment are ex- 
cluded from the coverage afforded 
by owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
liability elevator 
liability insurance will be needed 


insurance. Thus, 


on properties where there are ele- 
vators, escalators and some types 
of hoists. Coverage is provided un- 
der owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
liability insurance at no additional 
certain 


charge for dumbwaiters, 


types of hoists and elevator shaft- 


ways in which there are no eleva- 
tors. 

Requests for more heat or less 
heat, complaints about wailing 
babies and barking dogs, rent con- 
trol and other 


cupy the mind of the average land- 


many matters oc- 
lord. These may be reason enough 
why he might easily forget that ac- 
result of 


cidents occurring as a 


structural alterations, new  con- 
struction and demolition operations 
are not contemplated by his own- 
ers’, landlords’ and tenants’ liability 
insurance. Let us assume that this 
particular landlord has not the best 


of memories and even neglects to 
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acquaint the insurance agent with 
his plans to add a new wing to the 
property or to tear down the old 
garage. 

If the agent had known of these 
plans in advance, he could have 
provided the proper protection. He 
would have prescribed contractor's 
liability insurance in the event the 
landlord undertook to do the work 
himself or with the aid of his own 
employees. If the landlord had en- 
gaged an independent contractor 
to do the work, the agent would 
have recommended owner’s protec- 
tive liability insurance after point- 
ing out the several situations which 
could involve his client in suits for 
damages. 


ENDORSEMENT May Bre ADDED 


Landlords need not run the risk 
of paying for their forgetfulness. 
Where owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ liability insurance is carried, 
an alterations permit endorsement 
may be attached providing cover- 
age for extraordinary alterations, 
repairs and demolition during the 
policy period. 

The forms of public liability in- 
surance discussed thus far cover 
the “liability imposed by law” upon 
the insured and specifically exclude 
coverage for liability assumed by 
the insured under any agreement 
or agreements. Contractual liability 
takes care of this. It is safe to say 
that the need for this form of pro- 
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tection is frequently overlooked. 
All contracts or agreements to 
which the landlord is a_ party 
should be carefully examined to de- 
termine the nature and extent of 
liability he may 
thereunder. In the case of land- 
lords it is especially important to 
watch for municipal agreements or 
permits relating to the erection, 


have assumed 


existence, repair or removal of ad- 
vertising signs, awnings, canopies, 
cellar entrances, manholes, side- 
walk elevator openings and other 
sidewalk obstructions. 


AVAILABLE IN SEVERAL Ways 


While these forms of liability 
coverages considered sepa- 
rately, the insurance agent realizes 
that they need not be purchased 
separately. They generally 
available (1) in endorsement form, 
(2) under so-called schedule lia- 
bility policies and (3) under broad 
comprehensive liability policies with 


were 


are 


a minimum of exclusions. 

Where automobiles are operated 
by or on behalf of a landlord, the 
question is not whether automobile 
liability insurance should be car- 
ried but rather the form to be 
recommended. The familiar specific 


purpose policies which cover either 
automobiles 
hired by the insured or automobiles 
of others operated in the interest of 
the insured, obviously perform im- 
portant functions and will fill the 


owned automobiles, 
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A PS mm 


Where there is a tenant there must be a landlord 


needs of some landlords. Agents 
will be alert, however, to the need 
of their clients for the best in auto- 
mobile protection—the comprehen- 
sive automobile liability policy. 
Although a direct damage cover- 
age, it seemed desirable to defer 
mention of another form until the 
subject of automobiles 
arose. If the landlord owns auto- 


general 


mobiles it is especially important 
in view of today’s prices to con- 
sider automobile physical damage 
coverage against the possibility of 
damage by fire, theft or collision. 

The landlord’s news- 
paper should be enough to con- 
vince him that awards for damages 
today cannot be met with limits of 
protection popular or adequate ten 


favorite 
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years ago. And yet there is much 
evidence that liability insurance on 
rental properties is bought in 
minimum amounts and more often 
than not with no property damage 
insurance at all. The courts have no 
bargain prices for the landlord and 
there will be no “mark down” in 
awards for damages assessed against 
him. For adequate protection of 
the landlord’s investment, limits of 
$50,000 or more for bodily injury 
and for property damage insurance 
should be recommended. 


WorRKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


The function of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance to cover the 
liability of an employer for injury 
to or death of his employees is so 
well known as to require no elabo- 
ration. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws of some states exempt 
employers with less than a stipu- 
lated employees. In 
many of these states, however, the 


number of 


employer may elect to be subject 
to the compensation law and thus 
provide for his employees the same 
benefits available to employees of 
larger concerns. Where the law of 
a state makes no provision for such 
election, the employer may still 
provide the same benefits to his 
employees through the medium of 
voluntary workmen’s compensation 
insurance, 

Landlords with only a_ limited 
number of rental properties may 
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have no regular employees and, 
that workmen’s 
insurance is not 


hence, conclude 
compensation 
needed. However, they may occa- 
sionally engage painters, plumbers, 
carpenters and others under ar- 
rangements which the landlord be- 
lieves establish such workmen as 
independent contractors. The work- 
men’s compensation laws may un- 
der circumstances — look 
upon such workmen as employees 
of the landlord. Hence, such ar- 
rangements should be 
carefuly to determine whether or 


certain 


reviewed 


not an employer-employee relation- 
ship exists. 
THEFT INSURANCE 

Fixtures and fittings at the 
premises may be insured by the 
landlord against loss by theft. Theft 
insurance should also be considered 
in connection with rugs, furniture, 
pictures, statuary and other house 
furnishings for use in public en- 
trances and hallways on the prem- 
ises. Landlords should not overlook 
insuring the possible loss of their 
collections by messenger robbery, 
inside robbery and perhaps safe 
burglary. Landlords who are eli- 
gible for the money and securities 
broad form would be better served 
by the so-called 3-D policy. 

If an owner of rental properties 
employs a staff of persons to han- 
dle office detail, collect rents and 


supervise maintenance, there is 
> 
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strong likelihood that protection 


against the loss of money and se- 


curities shall be required. The 
modern comprehensive dishonesty, 
disappearance and destruction pol- 
icy—the 3-D form—is ideal for this 
purpose because in one package 
the insured may buy fidelity, bur- 
glary, robbery, hold-up, disappear- 
ance, destruction, messenger, safe 
deposit box and forgery insurance, 
which rounds out in one contract 
what formerly took from three to 
five separate forms. 

The individual 
owns a single property or a few 
such properties is not, generally 


landlord who 


speaking, in need of fidelity insur- 
ance because he may collect the 
rents himself or turn this job over 
to a real estate agent. If he does 
hire an employee to collect rents 
and service the property, a fidelity 
bond might be indicated, although 
companies are usually reluctant to 
bond these lone collectors. 

The landlord who awards a con- 
tract for additions or improvements 
to his property should require a 
bond from the contractor 
completion of the 


surety 
guaranteeing 
work free of liens in accordance 


with specifications and at the con- 
tract price. Where the landlord 
grants permission to the tenant to 
do alteration work on the property. 
such as a new store front, removal 
of partitions, etc., the landlord 
should require the tenant to fur- 
nish an alteration or completion 
bond whereby the tenant and sure- 
ty guarantee to the landlord that 
the work will be done and paid for 
by the tenant. This bond will 
guarantee satisfactory completion 
of the alterations and will hold the 
landlord harmless from loss in the 
event any unpaid labor or material- 
men should lien the property. 
Building a strong wall of protec- 
tion around the landlord’s invest- 
ment is a task requiring all of the 


expertness and skill of the insur- 
ance agent. If the wall is to endure, 
he must first design with great care 
and then build with the strongest 
materials available. The limitations 
of space obviously permitted only 


a general description or just a pass- 
ing mention of these materials, but 
it is hoped that this article will be 
helpful as a “catalog” of all of the 
building materials available and 
the purposes they serve. 


Action Makes the Difference 


Every time one man puts a new idea across, he finds ten 
men who thought of it before he did, but they only thought 


of it. 


—Tool Tips 





SALVAGE. Warped iron bedsteads and a few charred 
embers are all that remain after fire swept through a 
frame house and took the lives of a mother, eight of 
her children and two roomers. Sole survivors were 
two grown sons, who were critically injured. 


> 


Fire 


THE NEWS 


RAISING THE ROOF. 
of this school and scattered the pieces far and wide. 
building fortunately 
accident which caused damages estimated at $25,000. 


mr 


Children were doubtless more 
pleased than anyone else when high winds lifted the roof 
The 
was unoccupied at the time of the 


—— 


A good place to steer clear of is this 
fiercely burning lumber plant, destroyed by a fire 
of unknown origin. Firemen narrowly escaped in- 
jury when paint supplies exploded after the fire 
was well under way. Damage, about $100,000. 


HOT SPOT. 


IN PICTURES 


Windstorm 


y 


UNFOUNDED. This house was pushed ten feet 
off its foundations by a heavy windstorm which 
struck at night when owner of the house, his wife 
and five children were asleep inside. No one was 
hurt except one child who received minor scratches. 





THREE WERE LUCKY. 
occupants of the car above 
escaped alive in this shattering accident in which 
the car was literally torn into fragments after skid- 
ding, turning over twice and crashing into 


Incredible as it seems, the 
a man and two women 


a tree 


A Motor Vehicle 


1. 


UNNATURAL BRIDGE. Collision of two freight trains 
caused this spectacular pile up which killed three train- 
men and derailed 24 cars. Four passenger trains were nese 
up so long that buses were used to transport the 
ing passengers. Later, fire added to the damage 


THREE WE NOT. Three women occupants of this 
vertible were not so lucky. They were killed when it col 
with a bus, part of which can be seen in extreme left 

ground. One of the bus passengers was not expected to} 


and five other passengers were seriously injured. 


NE ws 


UNFRUITFUL TRIP. Loaded with fruits and veg 
tables, 29 cars of an east coast freight train lie on th 
sides after jumping the track. No one was injured, 
several hundred yards of track were torn up and ‘sc 
tered when the cars left the rails. 








POOR MIXER. Milk and gasoline mixed unhappily when 
he huge gasoline trailer truck above collided with a milk 
ruck, went out of control and smashed through the front 
of a building housing a restaurant and church. The driver 
of the truck was slightly injured. 


INNOCENT VICTIM. Accideats do happen—even 
to cars in garages—as this rueful owner has learned. 
His car was damaged when a passing automobile 
skidded off the roadway and crashed into his garage, 
pushing it five feet from its foundations. 


PICTURES 


DPSIDED LOCOMOTIVE. While interested bystanders 
k on, workmen attempt to raise this locomotive from the 
lroad embankment where it toppled after the engine blew 
Three trainmen were injured in the accident, and five bag- 
e cars attached to the engine also overturned. 


Railroad ¥ 


COLLAPSED CABOOS Steel is twisted like 
paper in this wreckage caused when a Diesel mail 
and passenger train slammed into the rear of a 
caboose, overturning the engine which was drawing 
it. Two mail clerks in the Diesel train were injured. 
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GAS HOUSE EXPLODES. Firemen are standing 
by to prevent spread of flames from the remains of 
more than 60 cylinders of acetylene welding gas 
which exploded in th lant. Eight separate blasts 
flung sharp metal fra nts over a wide area. 


A Explosion 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


MEAT DROPS. Most of the herd of 85 cattle 
being led to slaughter fell 30 feet to the railroad 
tracks when this wooden bridge over which they 
were travelling collapsed. One man was injured 
and six of the cattle were prematurely killed. 


GAS EXPLODES HOUSE. A woman and her five- 
year-old daughter were critically injured when their 
home was wrecked by an explosion touched off when 
a match was struck in the basement. Gas fumes had 
been noticed for some time, but leak could not be traced. 


Miscellaneous ¥ 


WATER RISES. Flood waters from a nearby lake con- 
nected with the Missouri river forced residents of this 
street to move to higher ground, Under such conditions 
it seems odd that anyone should have forgotten so useful 
a vehicle as the rowboat moored in foreground. 








Everybody knows what social 
security cards are — but few 
people know what they are 
not. Here is an article which 
should be called to the atten- 
tion of anyone who ever cashes 
checks for strangers 


A New Check Racket 


14 years in which the 
Social Security Act has been 
some 90,000,000  so- 


cial security account number cards 


N THE 
in existence, 


have been issued to men and wo- 
and in instances to 
children, throughout the United 
States and the territories of Hawaii 


men, some 


and Alaska. The account number 
card has been used widely in the 
reporting and.accounting systems 
of both old-age and survivors in- 
surance and unemployment insur- 
ance. It also has become a familiar 
personal possession of a vast ma- 
jority of Americans. 

Inevitably, of course, in the 
minds of many people the social 
security card has been thought of 
as an identification card. Employ- 
ers identify their employees by 
the name and number on the card 
when the social security and the 
unemployment tax returns are 
filed. Income tax forms, many ap- 
plication blanks in both industry 
and government, even some forms 


By OSCAR C. POGGE 


used in the military services call 
account 
number to be Finally, 
the card itself is just the right size 
and conveniently in 


for the social security 


entered. 


to fit snugly 
a wallet or pocketbook. 

The card carries a legend, plain- 
ly printed on its face, cautioning 
against identification. 
The legend is a sign directed more, 
perhaps, to the identifying person 
than to the one who presents the 
card as identification. If the holder 
of that 
which 
personal identification, then it is 
caveat 


its use as 


card is seeking services 


require some measure of 


no longer a question of 


emptor. It is the seller of the serv- 
ices rather than the buyer who is 
warning: 


put on notice by the 
“For Social Security 
Not For Identification.” 
With millions of American men 
and women finding it convenient, 


Purposes 
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from time to time, to make use of 
the social security card for identi- 
fication 
no great surprise that a certain 


purposes it is, therefore, 


amount of misuse and_ abuse 


should result. Improper use, or 


even fraudulent use, of this card 


has been and continues to be a 
problem of some concern to the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
administers the 


Insurance which 


old-age and survivors insurance 
program under the Social Security 


Act. 
IGNORANCE SOMETIMES THE CAUSE 


Improper use of the social se- 


curity card sometimes occurs be- 
cause of ignorance of the real sig- 
nificance of the card. Persons en- 
gaged in employment of a tempo- 
rary nature, migratory workers, 
transients and others, when faced 
with the requirement of their em- 
ployers that they present the so- 
cial security card, will occasionally 
borrow such cards from friends o1 
obtain new account number cards 
from the local social security office 
in order to time and avoid 
delay. They will do this despite the 
fact that they have already ob- 


number 


Save 


tained an account pre- 


viously. 


Unless there is obvious reason 


to doubt a person’s story, the lo- 


cal — social office will 
usually issue an account number 


verify the 


security 


without seeking to 


AND SURETY 


JOURNAL May 


identifying information given by 
the applicant. The _ verification 
process may take several days, all 
records being centralized in the 
bureau’s accounting operations of- 
Maryland. A 


person who gives incorrect infor- 


fice in Baltimore, 
mation to obtain a new card does 
not, as a rule, realize that he is 
thereby preventing the bureau 
from crediting to his old-age and 
survivors insurance account the 
wages he has earned. His wages 
will be reported by the employer 
under an account number which 
was assigned to some other wage 


earner. 
FieLp EMPLOYEES TRAINED 


In order to protect the rights of 
persons who become insured un- 
der the social security system the 
bureau has, since its earliest op- 
erating days in 1937, attempted 
to keep the public informed of the 
workings of the system and of the 
rights and benefits of insured in- 
The 


method developed by the bureau 


dividuals. most important 
to achieve this public understand- 
ing was in the continued training 
of all field employees—especially 
those who come into contact with 
the public in and out of offices, 
either in person, by mail or over 
the telephone—toward an_ objec- 
tive of attaining a thorough under- 
standing of the program and the 


reasons for it. The basic aim of 
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the bureau’s entire 


gram—an aim that has never been 


training pro- 
relinquished or diminished in the 
years from 1937 to the present— 
has been to maintain a high stand- 
efficient service 


ard of courteous, 


to employers, employees and 
other interested persons. Without 
the 


in all 


achievement of such service 
field offices of the bureau, 
any program ef public informa- 
tion through newspapers, periodi- 
cals, radio or other media of com- 
munications would have indifferent 
results. In striving for this goal of 
the 


public information, the bureau was 


service as best medium for 


merely turning to the experience 
of such commercial enterprises as 
the American insurance and bank- 
ing companies and the successful 
merchandising establishments. 

At present there are more than 
2,500,000 beneficiaries on the 
the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance drawing 
monthly social insurance payments. 


rolls of Bureau of 


These include retired aged workers 
and their families, and the widows, 
and _ elderly 


children parents of 


deceased workers. For a_ great 
many of these people insurance 
checks are usually cashed by the 
local businessmen with whom they 
are accustomed to deal. Sometimes, 


especially in larger cities, business 


people who are willing to render 


this service to their known cus- 


tomers turn to the social security 
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account card because it is regarded 
by both parties as a convenient 
card for identification. However, 
the most of these 
instances is based upon the busi- 
familiarity 


transaction in 
nessman’s reasonable 
with his customers. 

this 
social 


Unfortunately, convenient 


reference to the security 











Oscar C. Pogge 


identification sometimes 


causes trouble for some businesses 


card for 


in which a cashier or a salesman 
the 


careless 


or even owner becomes mo- 


mentarily and_ overlooks 
the 


miliarity 


reasonable — fa- 
Ne- 
gotiable checks are almost as com- 
transactions as 


The over- 


fundamental 
mentioned above. 
business 
dollar. 


mon in 
the familiar 
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majority of all such 


conducted by 


whelming 
transactions are 
people who are honest. 

But fraud does exist. It thrives 
especially where the check-cash- 
ing person—be he banker or store- 
keeper—becomes careless in his 
manner of identifying the person 


who presents the check. 
Or Vira CONCERN TO ALL 


Raymond N. Caverly, writing on 
“Claims and Public Relations” in 
the January issue of THe Casuat- 
TY AND SURETY JOURNAL, makes a 
decisive point when he says: “The 
detection of fraudulent claims and 
the apprehension of fraudulent 
claimants is certainly of importance 


to the public as well as to the 


companies.” To borrow a_ phrase 
from Mr. Caverly, the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
believes that the 
fraudulent use of the social security 


detection of 


account card in the cashing of 
checks of any type and the appre- 
engaged in 


hension of persons 


such fraudulent actions is cer- 
tainly of vital concern to the pub- 
lic which is covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, as well 
as to the businessman and the gov- 
ernment. 

Here are some of the ways in 
which fraudulent use has been 
made of the social security card. 
In almost every instance the case 


came to the attention of this bu- 


May 


reau when it was reported by its 
businessman victim—either the 
businessman who suffered the loss 
or the which 
took the loss on behalf of its in- 
sured client. Checks are usually 
stolen in the well-known pattern— 
from a mailbox, a wallet, a cash 


insurance company 


register. Customarily, checks may 
be cashed at the local bank, stores, 
filling stations, etc. 
Sometimes when the businessman 

customer’s 
satisfied by 


restaurants, 
is uncertain about his 
identity he may be 
what he takes to be an adequate 
identification card. Sometimes, as 
evidence of good faith, the cus- 
made some 
Strangely 
enough there are some business- 


tomer has even rea- 


sonable purchases. 


men who will rely upon the 


presentation of a social security 
card as absolute proof of identity. 
This often in spite of the fact that 
the card itself bear a warn- 
ing against its use as identification 
and in spite of repeated warnings 
issued by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance in pub- 
lic statements in the press, on the 


may 


radio and through business asso- 
ciations, banks and other institu- 
tions. The carelessness of 
businessmen in this respect has 
made it comparatively easy for 
some individuals to continue 
fraudulent use of the account num- 
ber card for some time before they 
are finally apprehended. 


some 
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The card carries a legend cautioning against its use as identification 


Fortunately, the number of in- 
stances where persons use the so- 
cial security card as identification 
cash a_ check 
assumed 


in attempting to 
fraudulently has not 
alarming proportions. But there is 
no reason why loss to businessmen 
and insurance companies from this 
source should not be largely elim- 


inated. The solution lies in get- 


ting all persons who regularly cash 
checks to that the social 
security card does not identify the 
bearer. The card must not be ac- 
cepted as identification for check- 


realize 


cashing purposes, either by itself 
or as corroborating any other docu- 
ment that the bearer may present. 
Until this rule becomes generally 
known and rigidly enforced, the 
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practice of using social security 
cards for fraudulent purposes will 
continue. 

The role of the insurance com- 
pany in stamping out this practice 
is clear. It is, of course, to pub- 
licize by every means at the com- 


pany’s command the fact that the 


social security card has no value 
as_ identification. This 
should be directed to every firm 


message 


which holds policies with the in- 


surance company against _ loss 


through fraudulent cashing of 
checks. It 


from time to time and included in 


should be repeated 
general publicity put out by the 
insurance company as well. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 


vivors Insurance, for its part, will 


continue its own efforts to mini- 
mize improper use of the social 
security card. The warning against 
using the card for identification 
purposes was added to the card 
itself several years ago. The same 
warning will be repeated in mes- 
sages directed to the public, and 
to commercial institutions particu- 
larly, as long as the practice re- 

threat. In addition, the 
will continue to 


mains a 
bureau stress to 
every American covered by old- 
age that 
his account card is the 
vital link with his record of earn- 
ings on which benefits will be 
paid to him and his family. That 


and survivors insurance 


number 


real significance and the 


only proper use of the social se- 


is the 


curity card. 


Self-Service 


“We can give you a room, but you'll have to 
make your own bed,” said the hotel manager. 
“Fine!” exclaimed the special agent, who had 
been trotting all over town, trying to find a 


place to sleep. 


“Here’s a hammer and saw,” 


said the hotel 


manager, “You ean start right in.” 
—Pacific Northwest Underwriter 
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Court 


Decisions 


XXXX 


ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Bus Terminal—A woman, 
while waiting to change buses, went 
to the ladies’ rest room on the second 
floor of the bus terminal. A little later 
she started to return to the first floor 
by means of a stairway. After she had 
descended four steps she caught he 
heel on something which caused her 
to stumble. She reached for a hand- 
rail to check her fall, but none was 
there, and she fell the entire length 
of the remaining stairway, incurring 
serious injuries. She sued the bus com- 
pany, charging it with negligence in 
failing to provide a handrail on the 
stairs as required by ordinance of the 
city, and was awarded judgment for 
$6,750. This was affirmed on appeal. 
(Terminal of Louisville v. Thomas 
(Kentucky 1947) 209 S. W. 2d 478.) 


v 7 y 


Liability of Theatre Operator—A young 
woman, together with two compan- 
ions, entered a motion picture theatre 
during the showing of the picture. 
Having been informed that there were 
no seats on the first floor, they went 
to the balcony. There was no usher on 
duty up there and there were no aisle 
or seat lights. As they were descend- 
ing the balcony stairs to find seats, 
the girl stumbled and fell, sustaining 


personal injuries. In her suit against 
the theatre owner for damages her 
case was dismissed, but the appellate 
court reversed the judgment, holding 
that the jury should have been per- 
mitted to decide the issues. (Drum- 
wright v. North Carolina Theatres, 
Inc. (North Carolina 1947) 45 S. E. 
2d 379.) 


7 7 y 


Liability of Landlord—As a man was 
ascending a flight of stairs to visit his 
father who was a tenant occupying 
rooms on the second floor of a build- 
ing, one of the steps broke off, causing 
him to fall to the floor 
sustain injuries. He brought 
suit for damages against his father’s 
landlord who was the owner of the 
building. In the course of the trial 
he admitted that “he had been drink- 
ing some liquor.” The court directed 
a verdict in favor of the landlord, but 
the appellate court reversed the judg- 
ment, holding that the trial court was 
not authorized to say as a matter of 
law that the injured man’s inebriated 
condition was such as to make him 
guilty of contributory negligence. 
(Dixon v. Wooton (Kentucky 1948) 
210 S. W. 2d 967.) 


lev el and 


serious 





Most educational institutions 
can ill afford serious financial 
losses, yet there are many in- 
surable hazards involved in 
their operations. Here is an 
important market for agents 


Hazards of Higher Education 


M" THAN two thousand years 
ago, Socrates was made to 
drink the hemlock for having cor- 
rupted the minds of the youth of 
his day. In succeeding centuries 
other educators and_ philosophers 
suffered persecution at the hands 
of rulers and mobs. 

Things are different now—at least 
in this good land in which we live. 
The modern college professor leads 
a less hazardous life; indeed, ou 
institutions of higher learning now 
provide cloistered sanctuary for the 
doughty warriors of the battlefield 
and the hustings. In these enlight- 
ened days the hazards of higher 
education have moved from the po- 
litical and the criminal into the civil 
field. Corporate liability has largely 
taken the place of individual re- 
sponsibility, and capital punishment 
has given way to awards of dam- 
ages. 

Now do not infer that this transi- 
tion has as yet become general or 
complete, but I do suggest that the 


By H. P. STELLWAGEN 
situation demands the attention of 
those who are concerned with the 
financial affairs of colleges and uni- 
versities. The legal liability to which 
a university may be subject is not 
always appreciated, but the dam- 
ages flowing from that liability can 
be costly. The already strained 
finances of the average college or 
university can ill afford depletion 
through the consequences of a seri- 
ous damage suit. Furthermore, it is 
likely that the liabilities which pro- 
duce these damage suits may be 
extended in the future. So that you 
may what I the 
hazards of higher education, con- 


know mean by 
sider just a few court decisions: 

Guilford vs. Yale University 
(1942): The plaintiff, a graduate of 
the defendant university who was 
visiting the university during the 
period of commencement and class 
reunions, fell to the bottom of a 
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retaining wall near reunion head- 


quarters on university premises. The 


court held that there was sufficient 
evidence upon which the jury could 
find that the plaintiff was free from 
contributory negligence, and had 
not exceeded the limits of his invi- 
tation, and that the university was 
guilty of negligence in failing to 
anticipate the danger from the par- 
ticular use made of the premises 
by the plaintiff. The court stated 
that it did not subject the defend- 
ant to an undue burden to require 
that it exercise reasonable care to 
the buildings 
assigned for headquarters, but also 


see that not only 
the surrounding grounds, were free 
from traps dangerous to life and 
limb. 


ADDITIONAL CASES 


Stockwell vs. Leland Stanford 
University (1944): Here the court 
held that the trial court had im- 
properly granted a non-suit in the 
case of a student who had been 
struck in the eye by a bullet fired 
from a BB gun by an unknown boy 
on the university campus while the 
injured student was riding in an 
open truck which was leaving, but 
still on, the university campus. The 
that, under the 


circumstances attending the occur 


court concluded 
rence of injury, the question of 


whether the university exercised 
reasonable care to protect its stu- 


dents was a question of fact which 


May 


the plaintiff was entitled to have 
submitted to and determined by a 
jury. 

Daniels Adm. vs. Hoofnel 
(1941): The court decided that a 
state college was responsible for 
the acts of its watchman in shoot- 
ing and killing a visitor on college 
grounds who did not stop when 
called upon to do so. 

Leahy vs. State (1944): A police 
officer who, at the request of Syra- 
cuse University (a state institu- 
tion), was posting guards to pre- 
vent rowdyism at a football game 
on the following day, was allowed 
to recover against the state when 
he fell in the dark over a chain 
stretched across a road near the 
stadium. 

Hughes vs. President and Direc- 
tors of Georgetown University 
(1940): The court upheld the lia- 
bility of the college for injuries 
caused when a swinging door was 
pushed by one of the staff into a 
nurse employed by a paying patient 
in a hospital conducted by the col- 
lege, on the theory (generally ac- 
cepted) that a charity is not ex- 
empted from liability for injuries 
negligently inflicted upon “strang- 
ers” to the charity. In this case the 
court mentions the existence of a 
$25,000 liability policy. 

Rhodes vs. Millsaps College 
(19387): The college was held lia- 
ble when a small boy was decapi- 
tated while looking into an elevator 
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shaft in a building of the college 
rented out for commercial office use 
and alleged not to be properly su- 
pervised. This was on the theory 
that the college had engaged in 
non-charitable activities. 

These 
others I might mention, serve to 
point out some developments in legal 
philosophy which are particularly 
significant for persons in charge of 
the finances of educational institu- 


cases, as well as many 


tions. During much of our earlier 
history it was a general rule of what 
lawyers call horn-book law that 
schools, colleges and the like were 
exempt from the consequences of 
their negligently wrongful 
Public educational institutions were 


acts. 


generally considered to share the 
immunity of the sovereign state, 
and private institutions were given 
a similar immunity as a means of 
promoting charitable (i.e. educa- 
tional) activities. I do not mean to 
sav that this rule has now been 
wholly abrogated. It would be mis- 
leading to deny that it still has con- 
siderable strength. 

However, there are certain marked 
tendencies toward increasing the 
responsibility of both public and 
private schools, colleges and uni- 
versities for the wrongful acts of 
their staff and employees. One such 
tendency is found in the increasing 
willingness of governmental author- 
ity to waive the rule of sovereign 
immunity which has its origin in 
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the personal privilege asserted by 
individual kings and emperors. The 
Federal government has recently 
placed itself. on nearly the same 
plane as a private individual inso- 
far as torts committed by Federal 
officers, agents and employees are 
concerned. New York and Califor- 
nia have taken similar steps with 


© Bachrach 


H. P. Stellwagen 


regard to their state-run educa- 
tional institutions. It is more than 
likely that other states will tollow 
this lead. 

Another tendency in the same 
direction is found in the realities 


of modern educational activities, 
rather than in any change of legal 
rules. The doctrine of “sovereign 
immunity” to which I have referred 
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has always been subject to the lim- 
itating rule that the sovereign loses 
this immunity when he (or it) 
the 


and engages in the usual commer- 


abandons governmental role 
cial ventures of the subject. To the 
extent, therefore, that a school, col- 
lege or university departs from 
education per se and begins to offer 
entertainment in its theatres or sta- 
diums, or to practice trades or pro- 
fessions in its shops and clinics, it 
runs the risk of being subjected to 
the tort liabilities of the average 


citizen similarly engaged. 
JupiciaAL OPINION 


A factor which may, perhaps, 
accelerate these tendencies is the 
increasing awareness, on the part 
of our courts and legislatures, of 
the possibility of obtaining insur- 
ance against risks to which they 
might otherwise hesitate to expose 
educational institutions. An inter- 
esting judicial opinion in this field 
case of Taylor vs. Knox 
County Board of Education, de- 
cided by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals in 1942, in which the judge 


is the 


remarks: 
“The legislature may make school 
boards liable for their torts or the 
torts of their agents and employ- 
ees, and we know of no reason 
why it may not take a middle 
course and empower them to pro- 
tect by liability insurance per- 
sons injured by the negligence of 
their bus drivers and to provide 
that the liability of the insurer 


May 


shall be determined by the final 
judgment obtained by the injured 
person.” 


PROTECTION AVAILABLE 
Having very briefly reviewed the 
applicable law and noted some 


upon 
may 


cases of liability imposed 


institutions, we 


educational 
now pass to a consideration of in- 


surance protection against losses 
arising from that liability. Let me 
make it clear once more that in 
certain jurisdictions and under cer- 
tain circumstances, universities and 
colleges are immune from liability 
and are not to that extent under 
pressing necessity to purchase in- 
surance protection. However, many 
institutions have elected to 

the which the 
law gives them and to accept vol- 
untarily through the purchase of 
insurance the same obligations for 


tort actions that rest on ordinary 


such 


ignore immunities 


business or commercial enterprises. 
In other words, many universities 
purchase insurance under an agree- 
ment with the insurance carrier that 
it will respond to claims for bodily 
injury, death and property damage 
in the same fashion as it would re- 
spond under policies issued to cover 
the liability of non-charitable per- 
sons, firms and corporations. 

The insurance available for pro- 
tection against claims and suits for 
bodily injury, death and property 
damage suffered by the public is 
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called public liability insurance and 
the best form of such insurance is 
the comprehensive public liability 
policy or the blanket public liability 
policy. These policies agree (a) to 
pay on behalf of the insured all 
sums which the insured shall be- 
come obligated to pay by reason of 
liability for damages, including 
damages for care and loss of ser- 
vices, because of bodily injury in- 
cluding death at any time resulting 
therefrom, sustained by any person 


or persons, caused by accident and 


arising out of the operations of the 
insured as defined; and (b) to pay 
on behalf of the insured all sums 
which the shall become 
obligated to pay by reason of lia- 


insured 


bility for damages because of in- 
jury to or destruction of property, 
including the loss of use thereof, 
caused by accident and arising out 
of the operations of the insured as 
defined. 


CoverRAGES INCLUDED 

Both of these coverages include 
coverage for liability assumed by 
the insured under any contract or 
agreement in force at any time dur- 
ing thé policy period and also for 
liability arising out of the posses- 
sion, consumption, handling or use 
of any merchandise or product 
manufactured, sold, handled or dis- 
tributed by the insured. Obviously 
it is important that the provision of 
defines the in- 


the policy which 
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sured’s operations be broad enough 
to include all situations and activi- 
ties involved in maintaining and 
operating a college or university. It 
should cover uperations performed 
by the university’s employees or by 
the 
away 


others, both on university 's 


premises and from such 


premises. 
CovERINC AUTOMOBILE HAZARDS 
Underwriters differ in the man- 
ner of covering the hazards arising 
from the 
and use of automobiles. Some rec- 


maintenance, operation 
ommend the inclusion of this hazard 
in the blanket or comprehensive 
policy to which I have already re- 
ferred; others recommend that the 
hazard be covered under a separate 
comprehensive automobile policy. 
There is little to choose between 
the two methods cf handling. The 
that, 
the automobile 


important consideration is 
however handled, 
Colleges 


thei: 


coverage be complete. 


and universities own 
own trucks, passenger cars or buses. 


They may hire vehicles or make 


may 


arrangements with independent 
contractors for the transportation 
of members of athletic teams or 
glee clubs and for the hauling of 
equipment. Again, individual fac- 
ulty members or others may use 
their own automobiles, usually of 
the private passenger type, in the 
business of the university. Under 
these and other situations, liability 
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for the operation of automobiles 
may attach to the university and it 
is, therefore, of the first importance 
that the automobile coverage be 
broad enough to cover all phases of 
automobile operation in the busi- 
ness of the university. 


How Po.icies ARE WRITTEN 

Generally speaking, liability -poli- 
cies are written in the name of the 
university with the interest of trus- 
tees or members of boards of gov- 
ernors included without additional 
premium charge. Because of pecu- 
liar statutes in New 
Jersey and New York, policies issued 


Connecticut, 


to educational institutions in those 
states are written to cover, without 
additional premium charge, the in- 
terest of individual members of the 
faculty, the basic rates reflecting 
this additional exposure. In other 
states where the rates are not so 
indi 


predicated, the interest of 


vidual faculty members may be 
covered under individual policies 
at a specific premium, or the inter- 
est of all may be included in the 
general policy issued to the univer- 
sity for an aggregation of the indi- 
vidual faculty member premiums. 
We indicated earlier that many 
colleges and universities have 
adopted the policy of putting them- 
selves in the same position as ordi- 
nary commercial firms so far as 
liability for tort is concerned. In 


order that there may be an express 
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understanding on the part of the 
university and the insurance under- 
writer of the purpose for which the 
insurance was bought, it is desir- 
able that a waiver of 
immunity endorsement be attached 
to the liability policy. Such an en- 


so-called 


dorsement might read as follows: 
(It should be understood that the 
word “company” means insurance 
company and the word “insured” 
means university. ) 

“1. The company agrees that it 
will not use, either in the adjust- 
ment of claims or in the defense of 
suits against the insured, the im- 
from tort 


munity of the insured 


liability, unless requested by the 


insured to interpose such defense. 
“2. The insured agrees that the 
waiver of the defense of immunity 
shall not subject the company to 
liability for any portion of a claim, 
verdict or judgment in excess of 
the limits of liability stated in the 
policy. 
“3. The company agrees that if 
the insured is relieved of liability 
because of its immunity, either by 
interposition of such defense at the 
request of the insured or by volun- 
tary action of a court, the insurance 
applicable to the injuries on which 
such suit is based, to the extent to 
which it would otherwise have been 
available to the insured, shall apply 
to officers and employees of the in- 
sured in their capacity as such; 
provided, that all defenses, other 
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The football season means heav 


than immunity from tort liability, 
which would be available to the 
company but for said immunity in 
suits against the insured or against 
the company under the policy, shall 
be available to the company with 
respect to such officers and em- 
ployees in suits against such officers 


and employees or against the com- 


pany under the policy.” 
All liability policies contain cer- 
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y receipts in the ticket offices 


tain exclusions and conditions. It 
should be remembered that they 
are legal contracts imposing certain 
obligations and responsibilities up- 
on both parties to the contract. It is 
important that these exclusions and 
conditions be carefully reviewed to 
make sure that they are properly 
applicable to the situation and thor- 
oughly understood by the parties. 

Thus far we have considered in- 
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surance protection against loss aris- 
ing from claims and suits brought 
against universities by members of 
the general public, and we have 
described certain public liability 
policies as affording protection 
against such loss. It should be kept 
in mind that policies of public 
liability insurance do not cover in- 
jury or death suffered by employees 
of the university. What is needed 
for this purpose is a policy of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. The 
obligation upon colleges and uni- 
versities to carry workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance will be found 
compensation 


in the workmen’s 


acts of the respective states. Some 
states require institutions of higher 


education to comply with their 
workmen’s compensation acts, while 
other states exempt them from that 
obligation. However, it is possible 
in most states for colleges and uni- 
versities to elect to come within the 
provision of the workmen’s compen- 
sation law and thereby offer their 
employees the benefits as 
would be available to employees of 


same 
private employers. 


EXTENSION ENDORSEMENT 

Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance for educational institutions is 
provided under standard policy 
forms and is written at a rate for 
each $100 of payroll applicable to 
teaching employees and separately 
to all other employees. It is desir- 


May 


able that a_ so-called extension 
endorsement be attached to the 
compensation policy so as to cover 
the university’s liability under the 
compensation acts of other states. 
With this arrangement there should 
be no question of coverage with 
respect to members of the faculty 
travelling over state lines with 
choral or dramatic groups or en- 
gaged in research projects in other 
states or, indeed, in other countries. 
As respects members of the faculty 
engaged in research work in other 
countries, it is possible to provide 
voluntary compensation insurance 
on the basis of the benefits avail- 
able in the university’s home state. 


Loss By THEFT 

There is another and quite dif- 
ferent area in which a college on 
university is susceptible to serious 
financial loss. I refer to loss by 
theft, using that term in its broadest 
sense. A New England college re- 
cently suffered severely from a rob- 
bery in the student commons. An- 
other college lost $21,000 through 
the burglary of a bookstore safe. If 
a college were to make a survey of 
its premises and operations, it 
would undoubtedy find that it was 
exposed at many points to loss by 


‘burglary, robbery, hold-up, larceny, 


theft, forgery and the dishonesty of 
employees. The bursar’s office will 
probably contain money at all times 
and particularly large amounts of 
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money during periods of registra- 
tion. The athletic association and 
its subsidiary ticket offices will have 
heavy receipts, particularly in the 
football season. There may be large 
exposures of cash at restaurants, 
bookstores, students’ commons, li- 
braries and clinics. Dental schools 
may have large exposures of gold 
and platinum. 


THREE-POINT PROGRAM 

Universities, like any business in- 
stitution, are exposed to the hazard 
of destruction of valuable papers. 
Such papers might be records which 
could be restored or replaced, but 
only at large cost; or they might be 
collections of documents in libra- 
ries which are irreplaceable, but 
possess a high intrinsic value. For 


protection against loss in this wide 
theft 
three-point program is suggested. 


area of and destruction, a 
This program would protect: 

1. Money and securities against 

theft, disappearance and destruc 

tion; 

2. Equipment against theft; 

3. Valuable papers against de- 

struction. 

Of the many policies available 
for the implementation of the fore- 
going program, the most compre- 
hensive and generally the most sat- 
isfactory form for covering money 
and securities is the comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and de- 
struction policy, known as the 3D 
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policy. The scope of this policy is 
so broad that it will be worth while 
to list the affords. 
They are: 

1. Loss through dishonesty and 


coverages it 


fraud committed anywhere by 
employees. 

2. (a) Loss of money and securi- 
ties while within any premises of 
the insured through destruction, 
disappearance and wrongful ab- 
straction. Wrongful abstraction 
is interpreted to include bur- 
glary, robbery, hold-up, larceny 

theft. 

(b) Loss of or 


and 

damage to 
other property caused 

(1) by burglary, 

which means theft of the in- 


safe 


sured property from a locked 
safe which has been forcibly 
entered, within any premises 
of the insured; and 
(2) by robbery, which 
means theft of insured prop- 
erty from the person or cus- 
tody of its custodian effected 
by violence or fear of violence, 
within any of the premises of 
the insured. 
3. (a) Loss of money and securi- 
ties through destruction, disap- 
pearance and wrongful abstrac- 
tion while being conveyed by a 
messenger of the insured; and 
(b) Loss of other property by 
hold-up or robbery of the mes- 
senger outside any premises of 


the insured. 
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1. Loss of securities through de- 
struction, disappearance and 
wrongful abstraction while with- 
in safe deposit boxes or tempo- 
rarily outside but within the 
premises of a designated deposi- 
tory. 
5. Loss through forgery or alter- 
ation of, on, or in outgoing checks, 
drafts and similar instruments. 
Coverage of equipment against 
theft may be afforded by endorsing 
the 3D policy to cover open stock 
burglary or theft, or by purchasing 
a mercantile open stock policy. 


Two PossisLe BASES 
Coverage for valuable 
their 
under a 


papers 


against destruction may be 


written valuable 


policy on one of two bases: (1) the 


papers 


so-called blanket basis, under which 
the company agrees to restore or 
replace the damaged or destroyed 
records for the costs involved there- 
in but not exceeding the amount of 
insurance purchased; (2) the so- 
called specific basis, under which 
each unit is separately valued and 
insured. This method must always 
be used when insuring irreplace- 
able documents. 

I have already said that there 
are other policies which will cover 
one or more elements of the sug- 
theft program. 
Some of these are specific, as in the 


gested insurance 


case of safe burglary or paymaster 
robbery, and others give a measure 
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of comprehensive coverage, such as 
the money and _ securities broad 
form policy which covers three of 
the five items of coverage embraced 
within the 3D form. As with every- 
thing else, you get what you pay 
for, and it is generally true that the 
best and broadest form will carry 


the highest premium. 


Oruer Hazarps Exist 

There are still other hazards in- 
volved in the business of higher 
education and other forms of in- 
surance designed to safeguard col- 
leges and universities against them. 
I will not describe those hazards 
and coverages in detail, but only 
suggest them. 

Some colleges maintain airfields 
and flying schools, and for them 
aviation bodily injury and property 
damage liability insurance will be 
of interest. Some institutions main- 
tain their own power plants and 
mechanical and 


may have costly 


electrical equipment in their labo- 


ratories, and for them boiler and 
machinery insurance will be of in- 
terest. 

Finally, there is the whole field 
of personal accident and health in- 
surance with which both faculty 
members and students may be con- 
cerned. College students may be 
insured on an individual or a blanket 
basis. Generally speaking, weekly 
will be in- 


indemnity insurance 
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applicable to students because of 
the lack of income, but 
policies may be purchased involv- 


earned 


ing indemnity for death or dismem- 


berment and reimbursement for 
medical expense because of injury. 
Members of the faculty may like- 
wise be insured on an individual or 
a group basis and, obviously, they 


will be interested in weekly indem- 
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9 


nity coverage in addition to the 
other benefits available. Some col- 
leges make available to their stu- 
dents blanket medical expense re- 
imbursement for accidental injury 
sustained either during the school 
term or the complete calendar year, 
the cost thereof being met by the 
interested in 


individual students 


the coverage. 


te 


‘fo 


























y 





“Mr. Davis, will you remember to ask me if I made a memo of the 
things I’m to remind you of?” 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Bic MARKET 

Do you know: that a survey by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
shows that of 9,500 business firms 


which, by their own admission, need 
and do not have employee dishonesty 


insurance, 92.7% have never been so- 
licited? True, not all will buy fidelity 
bonds if solicited; but a great many 
will buy as soon as asked, and others 
will accept when an intelligent pro- 
posal is submitted. 

The foregoing survey does not in- 
clude retail establishments but only 
wholesalers and manufacturers. If re- 
tailers were included the picture un- 
doubtedly. would be worse. 

Cravens-Dargan Revieu 
7 
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First IMPRESSIONS 

Helpful hints about the first sen- 
tence of a letter (the most important 
part) if you want your readers to 
read: 

Don’t start talking about yourself 
or your ideas. Your prospect is not 
interested in what you think; he’s in- 
terested in what he thinks. 

Don’t be dull. Readers are repelled 
dates, statistics, proceedings of 


by 
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meetings, surveys, technical terms, 
literary language, etc. 

Don’t be cute. Readers resent being 
tricked when you use a dramatic 
twist or clever idea to arouse curiosity 
or nab attention. 

Try to find something the other 
fellow is thinking about or worrying 
about and tie to it. Spend some time 
picturing his headaches, then talk 
about them. 

If, besides touching on a problem 
of your reader, you can hint at a solu- 
tion, you strengthen your opening by 
that much. Tell what the product will 
do for him (the product may be an 
interview or information by mail). 

In addition to talking about the 
reader and his headaches, and offer- 
ing to help with them, a good lead 
sentence or paragraph should have 
the tone of a personal letter, not an 
ad. Give your phraseology a twist that 
makes it sound direct and individual- 
ized. Example: Our manager, Mr. 
Smith, suggests I drop you a line to 
pass along an idea, . 

When possible a good opening 
should also have a news angle, or 
imply a reason for writing that makes 
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it timely. Example: Several men in 
your neighborhood (profession, busi- 
ness, etc.) have asked me to give 
them the information about a new 
service. , 

Don’t give your reader too many 
chances to stop. Don’t write an initial 
paragraph of several short sentences, 
unless you're sure the first one will 
touch a live nerve. 

Ask a favor (if it ties in logically 
with your story). 

Tell the reader what you want him 
to do. Example: If you will send the 
enclosed card back promptly, we 
will. . . 

Use one or more of the “magic 
words” of established pulling power 
—surprise, new, suggest, at last, how 
to, worry, secret, amazing, easy, mis- 
takes, free, etc. 

U. S. Revieu 
¢ 
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Do THrey ALL Know You 

If you have policyholders who do 
not know*you, then you are probably 
not doing a good job. It indicates that 
they have bought one. policy from 
you, one from someone else, and have 
been sold policies without having 
made any conscious selection of an 
agent to be their “insurance man.” 
It might be worth-while to go through 
the file and pick out those who have 
just one policy in your. agency, and 
then make the rounds to see what you 
can do to improve the situation. One 
way is to go in and sell him the idea 
that he should make you his insurance 
man—appointing you to look after 
his insurance, to take the responsibil- 
ity for having the policies ship-shape 


ts EASY to identify a publicity hound. 
has a big mouth and a long tale. 
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es 


vd 


and to make sure that he knows about 
the coverages that are applicable to 
his situation so that he can make an 
intelligent selection. If he says “yes,” 
you're “in” and the first thing to do is 
to make a careful survey of his in- 
surance needs—not just an audit of his 
policies. In this manner you can afford 
to sell many small premium policies 
that were not worth the time required 
before, but which when handled in 
conjunction with the entire program, 
help to build up the total premium to 
profitable proportions while you are 
giving the insured the kind of service 
he is entitled to but is not likely to 
get otherwise. 
—Looal Agent 
” ae 
Home Hossyists 

Agents who are looking for good 
Accident Policy prospects will find 
them in the countless cellars and ga- 
rages where the American male sets 
up shop as the home handyman. 

Unfamiliar with carpentry and met- 
al work except as a hobby, the handy- 
man is exposed to accidents that not 
only may put a temporary stop to his 
leisure activities, but may rob him of 
the pay check he draws from his full- 
time job. 

The files of every insurance com- 
pany are filled with claims that arose 
in homes where a chisel slipped, a 
power saw was left unguarded or a 
hot soldering iron tumbled against its 
owner. 

Take a census of the home handy- 
men in your community and show 
them the importance of Accident In- 
surance. 

—The Marylander 


That breed always 
—Grit 





Few things are more crippling 
to efficient office management 
than lost documents. Here are 
some valuable tips on organiz- 
ing a filing system and on the 
control of expiration records 


Blueprint for Profit 


The fourth in a series of articles on agency man- 
agement by Oscar Beling, this is a discussion of 
filing systems and expiration records.—Editor 


ukSTION VI. Are my files mod- 
O ern and efficient? Can I find 
what | want when I want it? 
Filing really should be termed 
“finding,” filing 
system has as its principal objec- 
the finding—and finding 
promptly any 
ment. Filing should not be con- 
fused The 
of an insurance office involves the 
of many documents 
which, when _ finally 
and recorded, must be put away 
in such that 
them can be located instantly. It 


because ‘every 
tive 


of wanted docu- 


with storage. conduct 
handling 
completed 
a way any one ol 
the filing operations are not care- 
fully planned and meticulously ad- 
ministered, they may constitute a 
bottleneck retard 
ther agency all 
which depend in some measure on 
efficient filing. 

Iiles 
must serve as active tools of man 


and seriously 


functions, of 


must be kept alive and 
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By OSCAR BELING 


agement. The filing department 
acts as a coordinator in bringing 
together all data relating to any 
In this way, 


filing is often closely interrelated 


client or subject. 
with production, since the ability 
to draw an insured’s file promptly, 
complete with all data, is an im- 
portant adjunct in developing sales 
potentialities. When the line fold- 
er plan, discussed in a_ previous 
article in this series, is made part 
of an agency's filing operations, 


alphabetical filing reaches its peak 


of productive value. 

A time-saving idea is to com- 
bine all files and place them in a 
central location readily accessible 
the which -have 
occasion Another 


service units 
to 
idea, successfully 


to 


to 


use them. 


used by many 


agencies, is concentrate the 
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the 
hands of one clerk. In the smaller 


responsibility for filing in 


agencies, one employee may be 
assigned the filing operation as a 
primary responsibility to which 
all other 
No one except the file clerk should 
the That 


everybody's — business 


duties are subordinate. 


have access to files. 
which — is 
usually turns out to be nobody's 
business. 
File 


them are not files. Finding is ex- 


drawers with papers in 


pedited by using a sufficient 


number of guide cards. In gen- 
eral, a guide is used for each inch 
of correspondence... Twenty to 25 
guides to a drawer of correspond- 
ence is considered adequate. With 
9 

30 


standard. 


card files, a guide to every 


cards is regarded as 


At least four inches of working 


space should be provided in each 


drawer to prevent excessive wear 
on the material and to accelerate 
filing. 

Here are some pointers on filing 
which agents have found helpful. 

1. Do not keep in desk drawers 
material which should be in the 
general files. 


all 


whenever possible. Accumu- 


2. Complete filing every 
day 
lations procrastination 
and make for lax filing habits. 


3. Use enough files. Congested 


encourage 


files waste time and lead to more 
errors. 
4, Cross 


references should be 


FOR PROF 
included in every filing system. 

5. Review correspondence files 
periodically and eliminate routine 
letters at regular intervals. 

6. Keep dead files at a mini- 
mum. If files are really dead- 
bury them. 

7. Letters involving a definite 
data 


principle, or incorporating 


® Affiliated Photo—Conway 
Oscar Beling 


which warrant their permanent 


retention, should be clearly § ear- 

marked before filing to avoid their 

inadvertent destruction. 
8. Maintain a file 


headings for company advertising 


by subject 


matter, educational material, spe- 
cial types of coverage and other 
data 


velopment work. 


which may be useful in de- 
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9. In actual filing, sort all ma- 
first by divisions— 
continue the until 


major 
then sorting 
the material is in file order before 
the files. In other 

alphabetical _ filing 
system is used, sort into divisions 
such as A to E, F to L, M to P, 
division in 


terial 


approaching 
words, if an 


then sort each 
turn. This 
found much faster than sorting at 


the files and also minimizes filing 


etc. ; 


method has _ been 


errors. 
10. If 


mium, consider using five-drawer, 


floor space is at a pre- 
instead of four-drawer, files. 

11. Do not keep daily 
too long. Many agents retain only 
one expiration back on all 
with the exception of workmen’s 


reports 


lines 


compensation and general liability 


daily reports which are held as 
long as the respective statutory 
limitations. 

Proper filing is a science and 
is too important to be delegated to 
an inexperienced clerk. Even in 
the smaller agency, the clerk as- 
task 
given as much training as possible 
in its fundamentals. An adequate 
filing system, efficiently 
tained, is one of the principal fac- 
tors in the successful development 


signed to this should be 


main- 


of any agency. 

Question VII. Are my expiration 
records complete and under -ade- 
quate control? 

Expiration records are part of 
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every insurance agency's opera- 
tions. They are subject to careful 
review wlienever an agency may 
be offered for sale, and represent 
one of the most important factors 
in the agency’s evaluation. One 
of the primary responsibilities of 
an agent to his customers is to 
establish and maintain a simple 
but effective record which will 
insure the prompt renewal of all 
existing policies. In an agency’s 
relations with its clients, all the 
service it can provide will count 
for little if an expiration is over- 


looked. 
Two Kinpbs or Recorps 


Expiration records usually con- 


sist of two parts: (1) initial or 
primary records and (2) second- 
ary or control records. The primary 
be represented by 


records may 


registers, cards, 
special expiration books or carbon 
copies of filed 
chronologically. The carbon copy 


policy separate 


original invoices 


idea seems to be most popular 
because no extra effort is required 
in its preparation and the filing 
process becomes the only opera- 
tion. At the 
lows that a 


invoice, serving as an expiration 


same time, it fol- 


carbon copy of any 
record, must be just as accurate 
as the original invoice. Practically 
every standardized system de- 
signed for insurance agencies in- 
corporates this principle. The plan 
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has the further advantage of 
flexibility, inasmuch as the carbon 
copies may be filed in trays or 
preference 


binders as _ individual 


may dictate. 
ADEQUATE ConTROL NEEDED 


One expiration record alone is 
not sufficient. Accuracy can _ be 
assured only if provision is made 
for an adequate check or control 
expiration 


against the primary 


record. Expiration controls may 
be in several forms—for example, 


books or registers, a comparison 


with company monthly accounts, 


copies of invoices, 


filed by 


dates or a complete monthly re- 


extra carbon 


daily reports expiration 
view of all daily report files. Un- 
der the line folder plan mentioned 
in a previous article, a simple but 
effective expiration control is avail- 
able in the following manner. A 
blocks at the 


top of the folder which shows each 


series of appears 
month of the year. As each daily 
report is filed in its 
folder, a colored signal is attached 


respective 


to the corresponding month of ex- 
piration at the top of the folder. 
A five-year color cycle is set up 
in which each of five years is as- 
signed a different color, and the 
cycle is repeated for the following 
five years. In this way, the position 
of the signal indicates the month 


of expiration and the color desig- 


The 


nates the expiration year. 
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monthly blocks are lined up be- 
hind each other, and it thus be- 
comes a_ simple process each 
month to draw folders containing 
daily reports expiring during that 
month, and subsequently to match 
such folders with the correspond- 
ing invoice carbon copies pre- 
viously filed chronologically as a 


primary expiration record. 
Most EFrFicieENtT METHOD 


It will be noted that under this 
plan, the entire folder is drawn 
rather than the expiring daily re- 
ports alone. Experience shows that 
only reduces 
within the 


this method not 


handling operations 


office but also permits the pro- 


ducer to review the entire ac- 


count of each customer, when 


sending or delivering a renewal 
policy. It also puts the agent in 
an excellent position to recommend 
additional forms of protection at 
a time when the customer is most 
likely to be receptive. It follows 
further that the expiration control 
with the line folder plan makes 
the drawing of expiring daily re- 
ports a part of the checking op- 
eration, whereas some other meth- 
ods make it an additional opera- 
tion. 

In using carbon copies of in- 
voices as primary expiration rec- 
ords, it is essential that the in- 
formation called for by the invoice 
form be complete. An effective in- 
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Using carbon copies as primary expiration records seems most popular 


voice form will include the name or limits, and the premium. Some 
and address of the customer, iden- agents also include the name of 
tification with the controlling pro- the individual or organization to 
ducer, the name in which the whom a policy may be sent—as in 
policy is written if not the same the case of a mortgagee. All this 
as the customer’s name, a full de- information can be incorporated 
scription and location of the risk, in a standard 5%” x 8%” form which 


policy number, insuring company cuts economically and can be used 
term, expiration date, a brief de- with stock files or binders. The 


scription of the coverage, amount heading of the invoice may be 
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the name, ad 


dress, telephone number and _ the 


limited to agency 
agency slogan, if any. It is also a 
good idea to design the invoice 
form for use with window en- 
velopes. 

Some agents make a point of 
noting-on the primary expiration 
record every rate or other change 
in a policy during its term. This 
takes considerable time and serves 
no practical purpose, because in 
any event, the daily report, which 
shows all such changes, is drawn 
at expiration. It follows that can- 
not be noted on 


cellations need 


expiration records, for, if such 


records are left. undisturbed until 
the normal expiration dates, fur- 
ther opportunity is presented to 
review the reason for cancelllation 
and perhaps have another try at 
the business if it was lost. 


When policies are not renewed 
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the 
carbon copies of the invoices may 
be filed in 
file,” 


later when there may be another 


at expiration, corresponding 
a “deferred expiration 


arranged to come up a yeal 


opportunity to recover the line. 


If there are two or more pro- 
ducers in an agency, two copies 
of invoices may be used as _ pri- 
mary expiration records and filed 
One 


serves each of the respective pro- 


chronologically. copy then 


ducers for solicitation 
the 


the file until the producer’s copy 


purposes, 


other copy being retained in 
is returned with the requisite re- 
newal information and approval. 

Summed up, expiration records 
and their controls can create as 
well as maintain business, and they 
represent a vital part of the com- 
plete service an agency's clients 
have the right to expect. 


| In the next issue of Tue JourNnar, Mr. Beling 
will take up Questions 8, 9 and 10. —Ed.]} 


Lucky Break 


The village constable had been told to keep 
a sharp look-out for anyone stealing the squires 


fruit. 


One night he met a man carrying a sack 
“Now then,” said he, “what's in that? 
Ile took the sack and looked. It was full ol 


silver, 


“Um!” he grunted. “It’s a good thing for you 


they ain’t apples!’ 


—Insurance Digest 





INSURANCE FACT-0-GRAMS 


AWN AUTO ,NEAR NEW LONDON 
OHIO, SKIDDED, BANGED INTO A 
TREE AND LITERALLY WRAPPED 
ITSELF AROUND IT! “HE 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH wsureNce 
WAS APPRECIATED AS FAR BACK AS 
HE (72 CENTURY! SUCH PROTE 
}~ 4 PRFFORDED MEMBERS OF ae MOTORIST WAS HOSPITALIZED, 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES OF ENGLAND SERIOUSLY INJURED. 
AND THE AID SCCIETIES OF GERMANY ||". “%G 5 Mp 
AND AUSTRIA. Vi + La 











“HE WHO IS MOST 
SLOW IN MAKING A 
PROMISE IS THE MOST 

FAITHFUL IN IT'S | 
PERFORMANCE ! 


SPue IDEA OF 
BURGLARY /NSURANGE 
HAD BEEN BROACHED 

AS FAR BACK AS 1787, 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN . 





EOPLE OF BULGARIA WhH 
RIMSON EARS ARE NOT 


LUSHING! srHEY ARE FREED 


ee Ks 
9 
awtg 


WAS STOLEN 


PICK-POCKETS WHOM THE POLICE 
EAR-MARKED WITH RED INDELIBLE 
INK FOR EASY IDENTIFICATION! 





FROM A LUMBER COMPANY 
IN THE MID-WEST! A TRUCK 
WAS APPARENTLY USED TO 
HAUL THE SMALL STRUCTURE Away 
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Oscar BELING is superintendent of the 
agency systems department for the 
Royal-Liverpool Group. ( Blueprint for 
Profit, page 56. ) 
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W. B. GLassick is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, but was educated in Califor- 


nia and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. In 1923 
he went into real estate, doing a little 
insurance business at the same time, 
but a year later he went into the 
agency business on his own account. 
In 1925 the firm of Howkins & Glas- 
sick was organized as an exclusive 
insurance agency, later to become the 
W. B. Glassick Co. Immediate past 
president of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents, and now State 
National Director, at the present time 
he is also chairman of the education 
committee. He is a past president of 
the Insurance Association of Los An- 
geles, and is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Hollywood. (California Works 
for Safety, page 8.) 
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Cuarues J. HAre is an assistant sec- 
retary of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. He 
joined the company as a file clerk in 
1923. He subsequently became ex- 
aminer, underwriter and supervisor. 
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In 1941 he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the compensation 
and liability department; two years 
ago, he was elected to his present 
position. He represents the company 
on the classification and rating com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Compen- 
sation Rating and Inspection Bureau. 
(Insurance on Rental Property, page 
23.) 
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Oscar C. Pocce is director of the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivor's In- 
surance of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency. 
He has held that position since De- 
cember 1941, before which he was 
assistant director of the Bureau in 
charge of the claims division. For ten 
years he engaged in the private prac- 
tice of law in Washington, D. C.; then, 
from 1933 to 1937, he served as chief 
project auditor of the Public Works 
Administration. From 1937 to 1938, 
he was chief of the unemployment 
compensation finance division of the 
Bureau of Accounts and Audits, So- 
cial Security Board. (A New Check 
Racket, page 35.) 
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Dennis C. SMiru is assistant manager 
of the farm department of the Home 
Insurance Company in Chicago, and 
chairman of the agricultural commit- 
tee of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil. A graduate of Michigan University 
School of Business Administration, he 
served as fieldman in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Michigan until 
1941, when he joined the Home as 
executive special agent and was sub- 
sequently promoted to his present po- 
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sition. A member of Farm Underwrit- 
ers Association, he is chairman of their 
fire prevention committee. (Farms 
Need Fire Protection, page 16.) 
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H. P. SvTeELLWAGEN is executive vice 
president of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. He joined 
the company in 1929 as assistant vice 
president, became president a 
year later and was elected to his pres- 
ent office in 1941. Previously, after his 
graduation from New York University 
and service in World War I, he had 
been connected with the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters, first in 
the automobile department, then as 
secretary-treasurer. He is a trustee of 
the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. ( Haz- 
ards of Higher Education, page 43.) 
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ANpREW C. TrREIBER has been asso- 
ciated with Henry A. Smith, Inc., in- 
surance agency in Utica, N. Y., since 
1940; except for two years in the Ma- 
rine Corps. He is a member of the 
Utica Safety Council and president of 
the Insurance Agents Club of Utica, 
as well as a member of many other 
civic and fraternal organizations. 
(Utica Learns Safety Pays, page 1.) 
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courtesy 


is something one can avoid by saying nothing, 


(ON RITICISM 
» doing nothing and being nothing 


Papyrus 
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